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From Publisher 
——to: You 


pe RECENTLY, we received a_ letter 
from a subscriber in which he gave it 
as his opinion that we were for Alfred 
E. Smith, for President. He based this 
opinion on the fact that we ran a cover 
article week before last on John J. 
Raskob, whom he characterized “as a 
wringing wet.’ We wonder if this 
week's cover piece on Dr. Hubert 
Work will constitute, for him, evidence 
that we have changed our mind and are 
Naturally, both 
articles were sought at the same time, 
and simply constitute evidence of our 
non-partisan editorial policy of giving 
our readers the facts about timely per- 


now for Mr. Hoover? 


sonalities and events. 


-, MEANWHILE—partisanship aside— 
we are decidedly of the opinion that 
so far as the political golf game is con- 
cerned, Mr. Smith is two up and seven 
to play. His speech of acceptance is 
the most noteworthy document so far 
in the campaign. In its straight-for- 
wardness, its clear expression, and _ its 
honesty there is the Rooseveltian ring. 
Whether or net you like Governor 
Smith’s proposals, his words are the 
words of a forthright man, who is all 
the more remarkable because of his 


origin. 


Pe Anour two things, at least, he has 
spoken categorically: Water power and 
Prohibition. At the moment, we do not 
care whether or not his specifie pro- 
posals are the best remedies in all de- 
tails which can finally be devised. 
Further discussion in the campaign and, 
later, in Congress will probably deter- 
mine that. The point is that as a pub- 
lic man with a record of achievement, 
he has had the courage to point out evils 
and to offer solutions in which he be- 


lieves. 


ee lor thus bringing these questions 
out in the open, into the field of prac- 
tical politics, we think he deserves the 
thanks of the Nation. His action goes 
far to overcome the drawbacks under 
which his candidacy admittedly labors. 


Tris Pfs Bella 
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>> Hubert Work, M. D. << 


HE Washington Credo, no less 


rigid and in many cases as 


inaccurate as the notorious 
American Credo, includes at the present 
time two tenets of particular import- 
ance. The first of these is that Dr. 
Hubert Work, the new chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, is a 
rather dull gentleman devoid of sense 
of humor, lacking in political subtlety 
and inclined to make unfortunate re- 
marks when talking for publication. 
The second confirmed belief is that 
United States Senator George Higgins 
Moses, who greatly wanted to be the 
G.O.P. boss, is enormously witty, 
nationally popular and well versed in 
the diableries of practical politics. 
There is an element of truth in both 
these theories and in this element lies 
a partial explanation of the fact that 
all is not harmonious in the Republican 
campaign camps. Even the friendliest 
newspapers concede that the extra- 
ordinary organizing talents of Herbert 
Hoover must first be devoted to con- 
ciliating the factions seeking, in their 
varied and individual ways, to send him 
to the White House. 

It is \pleasant, in attempting to 
analyze this lamentable situation, to 
offer the opinion that the Capitol’s 
critical attitude toward Dr. Work is far 
more erroneous than its admiration for 
the Honorable George Moses. And in 
pondering Work, himself, one recalls a 
»lay which ran on Broadway for some 
‘onths last year. The setting of the 
‘rama was a sanatorium for mental 
‘uses, and one of the patients was a 
-entleman brought to insanity by the 
puns which, throughout his life, had 
been made regarding his name. Like 
this figure of the drama, Dr. Work has 
gone through the years carrying the 
burden of a name at which punsters 
whoop with glee. Being by profession 
a neurologist, he may have known that 
to battle against the overwhelming 
odds would have resulted in a mental 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


collapse. Consequently, he has actually 
encouraged the jokesmiths by laboring 
longer than any of his associates. He 
appears at his office before the most 
ambitious clerk has arrived. He has 
no hobbies, takes no exercise and dur- 
ing the convivial Harding administra- 
tion he was in bed before the parties 
at the Little Green House on K_ Street 
had convened. He has even been heard 
making the very pun before which a 
less rugged person would quake and 
lose his reason. 

“There’s nothing colorful about me,” 
he slyly told one reporter seeking an 
“All I do is work.” 

It is true, of course, that Dr. Work 
is a little drab when compared to the 
effervescent Moses. Who is not? But 
he is no mere automaton without in- 
terest in the faults and virtues of his 
fellow men, who believes that devotion 
to duty is the only purpose in life and 
who never smiles. Among his as- 
sociates, in fact, he is said to have “an 
excellent Scotch sense of humor,” what- 
Several 


interview. 


ever this variety may be. 
subordinates describe it as a fondness 
for practical jokes and one former 
private secretary offers an anecdote to 
prove it. It seems that Dr. Work, 
then Secretary of the Interior under 
President Coolidge, was on an inspec- 
tion trip in the West. The secretary 
had accompanied him and was kept so 
busy that he did not have time to get 
his hair cut. Each morning, at break- 
fast, Work would demand to know 
when he was going to visit the barber. 
Finally, arriving in some Western city. 
both men made their way to a hotel and 
the Secretary of the Interior promptly 
led his assistant to the barber shop. 


“Give the young man a hair-cut,” he 
“Tt’s paid for.” 


Then, thoroughly amused by his little 


ordered. 


joke, he sat down to wait while the 
operation went on. 

Official Washington—that is to say, 
the politicians and the newspaper cor- 
respondents—rarely sees this lighter 
side to Dr. Work’s nature, however. 
As a matter of fact he is less well- 
known than any other cabinet member 
in Washington; even including the 
aloof Mr. Mellon. 
Department 


This is because the 
Interior little 
attention except when some scoundrel 


attracts 


is discovered giving away the nation’s 
wealth. Nor has the general concep- 
tion that Work is uninteresting added 
to his list of visitors. As a result there 
were many people who were willing, 
even fault when he 
became National Chairman last June. 
Among them, perhaps, were the friends 
of George Moses, who would have been 
willing, himself, to accept the appoint- 
ment. Others might have been found 
among the intimates of James W. Good, 


eager, to find 


once an Iowa Congressman, who also 
felt eminently qualified. 

Within a few days after his selection 
by Mr. Hoover, Dr. Work had made 
the grievous mistake of talking too 
much and so furnished further ammuni- 
tion for his critics. His first remark, 
that the campaign would be “quiet, 
dignified, instructive and educational,” 
was harmless enough. Not long after- 
wards, however, the Hoover Board of 
Strategy read, with startled amaze- 
ment, his declaration that there was 
really no serious farm problem, that 
prohibition was unimportant as a sub- 
ject for discussion, and that “the issue 
is the great American payroll.” What 
the people were really interested in, he 
revealed, was the tariff. After a day 
or two Dr. Work admitted that he had 
not actually meant what he had said 
about the farmer—but it was too late. 
Scores of editorials abusing him or 
laughing at him had poured into the 
G.O.P. press bureaus and word reached 
Washington, ostensibly from Hoover, 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE WITH HIS STAFF 


that no further statements regarding 
policies were to be made. None have 
been. The press agents who swarm 
through the corridors of the Republican 
headquarters continue to send out a 
copious amount of material, all of it 
optimistic. But Dr. Work, although 
he is willing enough to see the political 
writers, finds virtue in silence. He has 
not, of course, been entirely quiet, and 
on his trip to the Pacific Coast for the 
notification ceremonies he found oppor- 
tunity to predict a sweeping victory, to 
remark that Hoover had an excellent 
chance in the border states, and that 
the “issues in the South this year are 
moral issues, and the South is a moral 
land.” 

The visitor in Washington 
listens to the anti-Work element in the 
Republican Party is encouraged to 
believe that the National Chairman is 
alone is his tendency to make some- 
what absurd statements. Actually, this 
is. true of all politicians, Democratic 
and Republican alike, during every 
campaign. One hears Senator Moses 
lamenting that the Republican Party, 
“while not exactly poor, cannot expect 
to have a campaign fund anything like 
the Democrats are piling up.” He adds 
that “this is the silly season for the 
Democrats” and demolishes their hopes 
of carrving New York or Massachu- 
setts. But Moses utters this sort of 
thing lightly, like a circus press-agent 


who 


describing “the greatest show on earth.” 
He does it with his tongue in his cheek, 
with an invisible twinkle in his eye, and 
does not expect any one will believe 
him. Dr. Work, on the contrary, makes 
his pronouncements _ heavily. His 
manner is that of a physician reporting 
that some patient will live or die. And 
so, while Moses escapes unscathed, a 
storm of denunciation breaks over the 
chairman. 


p | cereemepee a degree of friction 
exists among the leaders of the 
G.O.P., but Dr. Work is by no 
means wholly at fault. Former 
national chairmen have enjoyed more 
or less undisputed authority; neither 
Will Hayes nor William M. Butler 


were much _ bothered by Warren 
Harding or Calvin Coolidge. Mr. 
Hoover, however, insists on know- 


ing the minute details of everything 
that is going on—even those unfortu- 
nately necessary ‘details regarding 
which a Presidential candidate is sup- 
posed to be blissfully ignorant. This 
is an integral part of Mr. Hoover's 
temperament, as he demonstrated dur- 
ing the years in the Cabinet when he 
was referred to as “Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Under- 
Secretary of all other departments.” 
As a result of this inclination to inter- 
fere, Dr. Work constantly faces the 
possibility that his ideas will be vetoed. 
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The disharmony is also due to the 
multiplicity of Republican headquar- 
ters. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee has everything under one roof 
in the General Motors Building in New 
York. The G.O.P. has a floor or two 
in the Barr Building at the Capitol, two 
floors for its Eastern headquarters in 
the Salmon Tower Building in New 
York, a third center for the New York 
State campaign and a separate estab- 
lishment at the Waldorf-Astoria where 
George Moses holds forth. No one is 
able to explain very clearly the reason 
for the palatial Moses headquarters, 
although the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is a Vice Chairman of the National 
Committee and is said to be in charge 
of the campaign in the East. His 
authority is a matter fér heated debate 
and he is sometimes called ‘Director of 
Plan and Scope.” Finally, to complete 
the disruption, Mr. Good presides over 
the Western battlefront with offices in 
Chicago. 

These details are mere matters of 
organization, of course, and the snarls 
can be easily straightened out by Mr. 
Hoover. It will be less simple, how- 
ever, to put a halt to the constant 
rumors that Senator Moses gets on the 
nerves of Dr. Work and vice versa; 
particularly vice versa. It will take a 
long time to break down these theories, 
for they are, as I have suggested, 
involved in the Washington Credo. A 
hard-working, thorough, serious-minded 
chairman, it is set forth, cannot avoid 
irritation when he contemplates a 
popular, too witty vice- 
chairman. Moses, Washington whis- 
pers, will hurt the feelings of any one 
for the sake of a bright remark. One 
of the first Senators to come out for 
Mr. Hoover, he is said to have been the 
first to refer to the Republican candi- 
date as “Sir ’erbert ’oover.” He is 
known to be annoyed by Work’s deter- 
mination to hold conferences with the 
doors of his office open and he insists 
that practical politics cannot be carried 
on in that way. He feels that it is a 
waste of time to campaign in the South 
and is further aggravated by Dr. Work’s 
frequent statements that the G.O.P. 
has excellent prospects in several states 
below the Mason-Dixon line. Nor is 
the Senator, of course, entirely discreet 
in making his irritation known; gradu- 
ally every sally made by any one 
regarding the National Chairman is 
attributed to the Honorable George. 

Not long ago, for instance, some cor- 
respondents lunching at the National 
Press Club were discussing a confer- 


charming, 
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ence held that morning in Dr. Work’s 
office. They, too, felt they had known 
more ideal national chairmen and one, 
recalling the efforts of the opposition 
to “stop Hoover” at Kansas City, 
remarked: 

“Well, the Republicans have finally 
found a man to stop Hoover.” 

“Within a week,” suggested another 
writer, “That wise-crack will be put 
‘n the mouth of George Moses.” 

And today, in Washington’ or 
wherever politicians gather, it is not 
unlikely that some one will ask whether 
“the latest from George Moses” has 
been heard. 

“He went into Work’s office one 
day,’ the current version goes, “saw 
the chairman and disagreed as usual. 
Coming out, he told correspondents that 
the party had finally found the man ‘to 
stop Hoover.’ ”’ 


; as extent to which Dr. Work has 
been criticized (particularly in the 
Democratic seeking the 
election of Governor Smith) naturally 


newspapers 


brings up the question of why Hoover 
brought about his selection as National 
Chairman. The strategy behind the 
choice of John J. Raskob was obvious 
enough. He brought to the Democratic 
Party the solidity of big business, and 
his many wealthy friends were poten- 
tial contributors to the campaign fund. 
But why Dr. Work? Why did the 
Republican nominee pick out this 
doctor-politician from Colorado? 


In the first place, although he has 
never been among the supreme leaders 
in his party, Dr. Work has been poli- 
tically minded for many years. He is 
familiar with the countless details of 
politics regarding which Hoover, and 
all his close friends, once were pro- 
He had served for 
state 
Colorado and had been national com- 
mittee-man from 1913 to 1919. Hoover 
made Work chairman, however. for the 


foundly ignorant. 


several years as chairman in 


specific reason that the Secretary of the 
Interior had given his candidacy sup- 
port at a time when it was desperately 
needed. It is not too much to say that 
without this support Hoover’s race for 
the nomination might never have gotten 
well under way. Victory having been 
achieved at Kansas City, it was the first 
task of the candidate to find a successor 
to Mr. Butler, who had been hostile 
almost to the end. 


Hoover’s very definite debt to Dr. 
Work becomes more clear as one looks 


back on the history of his efforts to 
obtain the Republican nomination. 

Of doubtful standing in his party, 
he had little backing except among per- 
friends without the 
political influence. As long as Pres- 


sonal slightest 
ident Coolidge was-a possible candidate 
he could not, of course, admit that his 
eves had wandered in the direction of 
the White House. 
famous “I do not choose’ statement 
from the President, and Dr. Work, who 


Then came the 


had long admired Mr. Hoover, hurried 
to Black Hills, S.D., for a conference 
with Mr. Coolidge. 
that historic meeting will 


What was said at 
never be 
known, but somehow Work became con- 
vinced that the President really meant 
Within a few days he 
let it be known that Hoover was, in his 
opinion, the best qualified man for the 
nomination, and from that time, in 
August of 1927, he labored energeti- 
‘ally and not without skill in behalf of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


what he said. 


The significance of Work’s support 
rested upon the fact that he was a mem- 
ber of the Coolidge Cabinet. Its im- 
portance was increased, too, by his 
reputation as a_ sober, 
party man with a distaste for rash 
action. It convinced a good many poli- 
ticians, most of them more or less 
the control of the 


conservative 


insurgents from 
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machine, that Hoover had a measure of 
In the sum- 
mer and fall of 1927 Hoover's candi- 
dacy was still but lightly held by most 


administration sympathy. 


of the practical politicians, however. 
They did not trust him and they did not 
propose to let him win, but they did 
very little because it did not seem 
Thus lulled by false secur- 
ity, they remained inactive even when 


necessary. 


Senator Moses and one or two others 
joined the movement. They appear to 
have been utterly unaware that Dr. 
Work had hit upon a really brilliant 
idea. 


This was to advance Hoover as the 
candidate of the House of Representa- 
tives. During the winter of 1927-28, 
he was instrumental in arranging, very 
discreetly and without using his name. 
several dinners for members of the 
At each of these Dr. 
Work made a speech adroitly advanc- 
ing the idea that to take the lead in 
supporting Hoover would be to strike 
a deadly blow at the smugly superior 
Senate—the _ self-styled 
makers” who believed they had a 


lower house. 


““President- 


monopoly in picking men for the White 
House. 
extremely successful in arousing their 


Dr. Work seems to have been 


college spirit, and one almost imagines 
that his harangues were followed by 
three long cheers for the House with a 
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DR. HUBERT WORK SIGNING THE RECEIPT FOR THE FIRST CONTRIBL TION 
TO THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN FUND 
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short yell for Hoover at the end. At 
all events, when the fourth of these 
feasts was held during the late winter, 
more than 100 Congressmen were in- 
cluded among the Hoover adherents. 
Most of them, naturally, were men of 
some political influence in their home 
communities. They added to the air of 
authenticity beginning to surround the 
Hoover boom. And the Senate Presi- 
dential oligarchy woke up to find that 
the despised members of the lower 
house had been stealing their stuff 


Dr. Work, Senator Moses and Mr. 
Good of Iowa are probably entitled to 
most of the credit for the pioneer work. 
Also responsible, but later on, for 
Hoover’s success were Lowden, Norris 
and the die-hards of the “Draft Cool- 
idge’”” movement. Each of these hated 
each other as hated 
Hoover and they could not form an 
alliance at Kansas City. Dr. Work 
moved through the aisles of the conven- 
tion hall knowing his man would be 
nominated on the first ballot, and the 
faint smile of self-satisfaction which 
played about his lips was pardonable. 
Hoover had no alternative but to make 
chairman, and this, no 


much as_ they 


him national 
doubt, he was perfectly willing to do. 
For he fully intended to run his own 
campaign. He knew from contacts at 
Cabinet meetings that Dr. Work was 
a gentleman who both admired and 
respected him. As national chairman 
he would not be stubborn about his own 
ideas and would be amenable to sug- 


gestion. 


A’ chairman of the Republican 

National Committee, as during the 
years when he was in the Post Office and 
Interior Departments, Dr. Work looks 
like a thousand other elderly Ameri- 
cans to whom the years have brought a 
measure of prosperity. His hair is 
gray and always neatly in place. His 
mustache is meticulously trimmed. He 
is well-tailored and has no weakness 
for gay cravats, for handkerchiefs in 
his breast pocket. He belongs, in brief, 
to what the collar advertisements call 
“The stiff collar class,’ and he might 
be a successful banker, merchant or 
corporation attorney. 


Dr. Work is sober, industrious, eff- 
cient. He finds life satisfactory to the 
degree that it is orderly, a day success- 
ful to the extent that it has seen accom- 
plishment of the scheduled tasks. New 
ideas, one fancies, are not too pleasant. 
He subjects them to searching tests. 
They serve a long apprenticeship before 


they are accepted by his mind. Many 
a politician has risen to eminence by 
adopting his party’s principles through 
expediency. It is unthinkable that Dr. 
Work has any ideas that are not based 
on conviction. He really believes that 
most of the blessings of America are the 
result of Republican rule. A speech 
such as the keynote address of Senator 
Fess at Kansas City is not, to him, a 
partisan oration made for campaign 
purposes. It is a sound, truthful, his- 
torically accurate summation of what 
the Grand Old Party has done. Thus 
he is that American phenomenon, a 
political dry who does not drink. 


If, at times, he is a little brusque. it 
is because he is constantly moved by a 
passion to get done with the work in 
front of him, and in order to do this he 
gets to his office at 7:30 o’clock each 
morning. He spends the first hour and 
a half reading letters, dictating and 
getting things into shape before the 
deluge of political callers starts. He 
can rarely be persuaded, so anxious is 
he to get on, to read any letter more 
than one page in length. The first 
paragraph of a newspaper article is 
even when the article 
concerns himself. This impa- 
tience makes it virtually impossible for 
him to get through a book. Besides, 
he has little time to read, for he must 
get to bed soon after 9 o'clock in order 
to be ready for the next day. His ten- 
dency to hurry through conferences is 
deplored by the Republican statesmen 
who now call upon him in vast num- 
bers; men devoted to lengthy conversa- 
tions regarding this or that situation, 
they feel uncomfortable in the presence 
of this national chairman. They are 
particularly angered by the fact that 
the door of his office is usually kept 
open and they can see, as they hold 
forth, two or three other callers await- 
ing their turn. No politician, thus en- 
couraged to brevity, can adequately out- 
line some crisis in the organization, and 
many of the aspersions cast upon Dr. 
Work during the past few weeks were 
born, it is probable, of this system. 





enough for him 
same 


Dr. Work is no longer a young man 
—he is sixty-eight years old—and this 
accounts for the fact that his life now 
runs in routine channels. It was not 
always so. Of Scotch descent, he was 
born in Marion Center, Pa., in 1860, 
the son of a farmer. Apparently the 
parental farm was prosperous enough, 
for he was sent to the state normal 
school and then to the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he graduated, a 


The Outlook 
full-fledged M.D., in 1885. The man 
whose years draw close to seventy may 
now be rather conservative, all too con- 
ventional. But the young physician 
felt the call of a new country and he 
turned toward the West, there to setile 
at Greeley, Colorado, a mountain village 
named after the editor who had first 
called upon the youth of the land to 
throw their lot with the empire in the 
hills. It is not difficult to picture those 
early days. Work must have traveled 
countless miles in a buckboard. He must 
have been called to mountain cabins at 
all hours of the day and night and have 
forced his way through the passes when 
snow swirled down from the peaks. His 
muscles must soon have become hard- 
ened to the contours of a Western 
saddle. He was physician, surgeon, 
obstetrician, dentist and confessor to 
the race which had been bred by the 


first pioneers. 


From Greeley, Dr. Work moved to 
Fort Morgan and later to Pueblo, Col., 
on the eastern slope of the Rockies not 
far from the Great Divide. At first, 
this was a small community to which 
prospectors came after searching for 
gold. hen it became a_ farming 
center and with the development of 
irrigation it grew to be a bustling town. 
Work watched it grow. His practice 
increased and he became moderately 
prosperous, a leading citizen. He 
seems to have been primarily interested 
in the hidden mental tangles which 
cause insanity, and in 1896 he founded 
the Woodcroft Hospital for mental and 
nervous diseases, and his reputation as 
a skilled neurologist traveled far beyond 
the boundaries of his own state. At 
various times he was President of the 
Colorado State Medical Society, Presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Board of 
Health, President of the American 
Medico-Psychological Society and 
President of the American Medical 
Association. Even as a doctor, it is 
obvious, Work was beginning to show 
a slant for politics and he is given 
credit, or held to blame, for the fact 
that the A.M.A. went on record for 
prohibition. 


Dr. Work might have 
merely one of the “best minds” of his 
party, called upon for occasional 
advice and appointed to unimportant 
committees, had it not been for Warren 
Harding. The Colorado physician had 
been active in the West during the 
Harding campaign and he was sum- 
moned to Washington partly because of 


(Please Turn to Page 754) 
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>> Man-Handlers and Man-Breakers << 


HiE basic principle of im- 
prisonment for crime 
under the theory of penal 

management which has _pre- 
vailed since the dawn of civi- 
lization may be expressed in a 
single work—punishment. 

We say that the man who 
breaks our laws must be pun- 
ished so that society may be 
protected from further depredations by 
him. When we send him to prison we 
tell him that he is being sent theré to be 
reformed and we hope that others may 
be.deterred by the example of his suf- 
fering from any emulation of his 
crimes. 

After centuries of trying to restrain 
criminals with the rod and the lash and 
the dungeon we have more criminals 
than ever before. The prison keeper, 
the Judge on the bench and the rank 
and file of mankind still have an un- 
bounded, instinctive confidence in the 
efficiency of punishment. 

Today there are more than 100,000 
law breakers in our prisons. It has 
cost the taxpayers of the United States 
approximately $300,000,000 to land all 
those fancy thinkers from Subterranea 
behind the walls. And then Society for- 
got them! Just imagine a body of 
people forgetting a $300,000,000 in- 
vestment. Thirty-five percent of the 
present prison population are recidi- 
vists doing life terms on the installment 
plan. They have been in and out of 
prisons all their lives for everything on 
the calendar of crime from stealing 
door mats to robbing banks: they'll 
probably die in prison. 

Obviously there must be something 
wrong with our prisons. They seem 
definitely to have failed in the purpose 
for which they were erected. The 
writer believes that they have failed 
because they have proceeded upon a 
totally false assumption. Let’s see 
what efforts are made to effect the moral 
rehabilitation of the criminal. 


First of all what sort of men are 
managing our prisons? Are they 
equipped for the positions that they 
hold? Are they skilled in the business 
of making good men out of bad? Do 
they really try to make good men out 
of bad? 

It may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that the average prison ofh- 
cial from the Warden down to the 


shaking politicians’. 


By NELS ANDERSON 


What kind of men carry on the so-called work of 
reformation in our prisons? Mainly, says the 
author, they are ‘wise-cracking, rough-riding, hand- 
They are man-handlers and 
man-breakers. This is the fourth of a series dealing 
with various phases of the prison system. 


keeper in the ranks is utterly unquali- 
fied for the position that he holds. He 
is not skilled in the business of making 
good men out of bad. He does not 
really try to make good men out of bad. 
He is not interested in effecting the 
moral rehabilitation of the convict. 

The average prison official is a first 
class wise cracking, rough riding, hand 
shaking politician who obtained the job 
because he was a good party man and 
not because he possessed any peculiar 
qualifications for the job. He is a man 
handler pure and simple and in addition 
to that a man breaker. His idea of a 
successfully managed prison is one 
wherein the “cons” are made to eat out 
of his hand and where escapes are few 
and far between. He will tell you that 
discipline cannot be maintained with- 
out the use of the lash and the dungeon. 
He will tell you that convicts will not 
respond to humane treatment, and like 
his brother the detective he believes that 
a crook never reforms. 

Altogether he is an notoriously in- 
efficient person. He could probably 
handle a gang of stevedores or ditch- 
diggers and get magnificient results, but 
when it comes to converting a social 
human liability into a social human asset 
he is lost. He believes that convicts 
are sent to prison to be punished and 
exploited, so he punishes and exploits 
them and in this he is aided and abetted 
by Society. And he formulates a 
system bulwarked with abnormal regu- 
lations for the sole purpose of impress- 
ing upon his charges the stigma of their 
predicament. His system breeds men 
as wantonly brutal as the treatment 
they have been forced to endure. 

This old school Warden is one of the 
reasons why we have an annual crime 
bill of $10,000,000,000. 


Let’s take a peek at the convict be- 
hind the walls and his reaction to the 
un-natural life in prison. 

The average “con” is a pretty harm- 
less individual, otherwise he wouldn’t 


be a “con.” He is a criminal 
simply because he is unintelli- 
gent and unimaginative. He 
thought he could beat a game 
wherein the cards were stacked 
against him and in which the 
odds were a million to one 
that he couldn’t win. When he 
lands in prison he immediately 
proceeds to adapt himself to 
the routine. From the moment that “the 
big gate” closes behind him isolating 
him from the world until he goes 
through it again to liberty at the expira- 
tion of his term, his mind is obsessed 
with but one thought—avoid trouble. 
He wants to avoid trouble because he 
will receive “the good time allowance” 
of two months off every year that he 
has to serve. 

It is a comparatively easy matter for 
him to avoid trouble in a prison which 
does not have contract labor, but where 
‘contract labor prevails, that, in his 
language, is a horse with another collar. 
Avoiding trouble in “a stir” where the 
contractor rules the roost is not so 
easy. 

He soon learns that the contractor 
runs the prison and that the Warden 
and his keepers stand ready to carry 
out the commands of the contractor. If 
the contractor desires to have “Michi- 
gan Red” committed to the dungeon 
because he has failed to do the con- 
tractor’s task, why into the dungeon 
Red goes. If the dungeon treatment 
fails to bring Red around and the con- 
tractor thinks he should have “a little 
leather” the Warden take Red over to 
“the bull pen” and gives him “a little 
leather.” 

Red is stripped naked. With the aid 
of a pulley and a rope he is drawn up 
until his toes just touch the ground. 
His hands and feet are tied together. 
A black cap covers his head and face. 
His bare hide is beaten with a long 
leather strap in the end of which there 
are a number of rivets. The rivets 
break the skin and after Red _ has 
received about twenty-five “licks” he is 
raw from his hips down to his thighs. 
After this dose he is sent back to the 
shop. If he doesn’t come through with 
the task he goes to “the bull pen” for 
“a little more leather” and he keeps 
going until he has executed the con- 
tractor’s task. 


It never occurrs to the Warden or 
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the hungry contractor that the convict 
may not be physically able to do the 
task. When a 
through with the stipulated day’s work 
they interpret his failure to do so as 
They think he is “lay- 
ing down on the job” so they begin to 
make him “fear God.” Either they 
will make him do that task or they will 
kill him. Here is a story of what hap- 
pened to a convict in a Southern prison 
where the contractor ruled with an iron 


man fails to come 


stubbornness. 


hand. 

The convict’s underworld name was 
“Seldom Seen.” He was a safe cracker, 
one of the best that ever carried a bottle 
of “soup” (nitro glycerine). He was 
a little fellow. He stood about five feet 
six and weighed around a hundred and 
twenty pounds. He was a criminal born 
His father had been a second 

His mother “Toledo Nell” 
“Seldom Seen” was 


and bred. 
story man. 
was a pickpocket. 
the type of crook who would go a hun- 
dred miles out of his way to avoid 
trouble and so when he landed in the 
Southern prison he was determined to 
walk the chalked line in order to win 
the good time allowance. 

After he had been “mugged” and 
finger printed the Warden assigned him 
to the foundry where one of the con- 
tractor’s assistants began to instruct 
him in the art of making stoves. It was 
work, but “Seldom 
He tried and tried 
Day in 


heavy, laborious 
Seen” tried to do it. 
but was unable to do the job. 
and day out the contractor dogged and 
threatened him. 

“You'll with this 


never get away 


stalling,” he assured the safe cracker. 
“If we let you get away with it all the 
cons in the place would be laying down 
on me; do this task, kid, or we'll make 
v’ wish you’d never been born.” 

o'clock 


afternoon at four 


was escorted to the 


Every 
Seen” 
’ where they gave him “the 
leather.” afternoon for two 
weeks they beat him. Eventually he got 
so that he could hardly walk. Then one 
day he resolved to end it all. He poured 
a ladle of white heat molten iron down 
the leg of his boot. When the boot 
was taken off half of the leg and all 
of the foot came with it. “Seldom 
Seen” hobbled out of the Southern 


prison on crutches, a cripple for life. 


“Seldom 
“bull pen’ 
Every 


‘The contractor and the brutal warden 


thought he was “shamming” when he 


said he couldn’t do the task. 


The convict who witnesses such spec- 
tacles in prison realizes that nobody is 
interested in his moral rehabilitation. 
When the Judge sentenced him he told 
him that he was being sent to prison 
for two purposes—to liquidate his debt 
to Society and to be reformed. What 
he has to say about that Judge wouldn’t 
look well in print. And what he has 
to say about the prison contractor and 
tolerates contract 


the society which 


labor wouldn’t look well in print. 
He hasn’t been in prison very long 


before he is planning _ retaliatory 
measures. He knows this prison out- 
fit is inferior in many respects to the 


convicts they exploit and dehumanize. 


“Wait until T get out of here.” is his 
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never ending plaint. “When I get out 
I'll make somebody pay for this.” 

And when he gets out he immediately 
proceeds to make somebody pay for the 
heart-breaking day in and day out 
grind to which the contractor and the 
prison officials have subjected him. 
Very frequently he toboggans right back 
to “the stir” while endeavoring to brea’: 
even with society. When he goes back 
the fourth time we pronounce him an 
habitual criminal and cage him up for 
life. We are responsible for what he 
has become and then we punish him for 
being that thing. 

If it so happens that he faithfully 
performs the tasks arranged for him, 
tasks which net the contractor three or 
four dollars a day profits from his labor, 
they pay the prisoner from a cent and 
a half to sixty cents a day! Reforma- 
tion is impossible in a prison where 
hungry contractors and cold blooded 
prison officials exploit and maltreat 
criminals. 

Ed Morrell, the hero of Jack Lon- 
don’s “Star Rover’, wrote a book on 
his experiences in the California prisons. 

“The Twenty-fifth Man” is the best 
book on contract labor prisons that was 
ever written. The California prison 
masters were experts at exploiting and 
torturing convicts. The reputations of 
the infamous jute mill and the straight 
jackets at San Quentin are world wide. 
San Quentin, Joliet and the Eastern 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia are threc 
of the worst prisons that ever existed. 
They still keep men locked up twenty- 
three hours a day in Philadelphia. The 
Warden of that prison is an ex-State 
policeman. His predecessor was an ex- 
Army officer. Such training makes 
good man-handlers, but other qualities 
are needed for the serious business of 
reclaiming social misfits. The Warden 
should be a man of the highest char- 
acter. He compellingly 
genial, human and sympathetic. He 
hould be a man with an immense knowi- 
edge of life. He should be a man with 
a natural indulgence for human frailty. 
He should be a man who not only be- 
lieves in men but who makes men believe 
in him and through him in themselves. 


should be 


The most profitable industry within 
the power of society is that of convert- 
ing criminals into law-abiding citizens. 
And all that is required to do this is— 
intelligence and imagination. It can’t 
be done with policemen, politicians, and 
Army officers. Punishment will not do 
it. You can’t scare a man into think- 

(Please turn to page 758) 
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>>Kmerson and The Forgotten Man<< 


By SHERLOCK B. GASS 


URIOUSLY _ enough, 

Emerson persists among 

us. And yet nothing, 
it seems to me, could be 
sharper than the contrast be- 
tween the drift, at once frantic 
and tame, of the American 
current, and the aloof, serene 
audacity of Emerson, implicit 
and explicit in the atmosphere which 
he created and carried about with him, 
and from which he plucked the discrete 
particles of his life-long discourse. He 
is not representative, like Franklin, of 
the shrewd wisdom and _ intellectual 
earthiness that have gone to the redeem- 
ing of the continent. Nor, like Whit- 
man, of a certain fine rowdiness of 
rapture at the expanding spectacle. 
And his persistence is obviously not 
due to the enthusiasm of those now 
most immersed in the current. What 
goes under the name of Americanization 
abroad, and the comic caricature under 
that legend at home are as far as pos- 
sible from Emersonian. 


Yet he is typical of something still 
latent in America. So far as his ap- 
pearance is accountable at all he was 
the product of conditions that could 
have existed nowhere else. And the 
ghost still moves, old truepenny, be- 
neath a surface trampled hard by the 
regimentation—villain of the American 
piece—which conscripts us and bids us 
march at the precise moment when our 
native prompting is to fly. 

We all read him in boyhood. We 
did not ask for a logic which he him- 
self could no more have supplied than 
we could have desired. He touched us 
with fiery particles. They validated 
themselves with us, as they had in 
their genesis with him, by their own 
incandescence. What made us so sus- 
ceptible to the spark, though it might 
and usually did prove a flash in the 
pan, was our American kinship with 
him. He was both the firstling and 
the belated discoverer of the oppor- 
tunity that lay in our newness. We 
still shared, however unconsciously, 
some remnant of the same influence. 
Certainly the shades of the prison- 
house fall later about the American boy 
about born in  maturer 
societies. We were intellectually old 
enough to be out of the nursery before 
we donned, perhaps more docilely than 
those others, the prison uniform and 


than those 


This is the fifth of a series of revaluations of emi- 
nent American literary figures of the past. 
author is a member of the faculty of the University 


of Nebraska. 


“acquired by degrees the gentlest 
asinine expression.” 

Am I generalizing too broadly? 
Most of us, I think, will remember an 
adolescent interim in which we read 
him as we sat in the chimney corner, 
or lurching street-car, or, better still, 
on some shady hillside, and thrilled 
from moment to moment at glimpses 
of the undiscovered country of our own 
spirit’s autonomy. We found a rapture 
of recognition in the reminder of how 
often our own unheeded thoughts rose 
up to confront us in the pages of genius, 
then blushed to realize that that 
thought, too, we might have seized but 
hadn’t. And for a moment we stood 
confronted with what is, I venture, the 
central and persistent note of Emer- 
son’s significance. Not his Transcend- 
entalism, except as a nebulous supple- 
ment, nor his verse except as it echoed 
in allegory the voices of his prose, but 
the clear, empirical perception of the 
subtle meaning of the individual— 
there, I think, is the essential Emerson. 

He posted himself at the geometric 
point where, to use the current jargon, 
the unconscious becomes the conscious, 
where the phenomena of nature become 
the symbols of thought, and he made 
himself the champion of the transaction 
at that juncture. Whatever might be- 
come of them afterward, it was here 
in the loneliness of the individual mind 
that thoughts emerged and were cap- 
tured—or escaped. And that moment- 
ous option hung upon the alertness, 
the confidence, the courage of the lone 
watcher at the portal. What did be- 
come of them afterwards was too often 
the dogma, the institution—lengthened 
shadow of a man—subject of numb 
repetition. The truer the thought the 
more liable to become a substitute for 
the one essential human feat. 

Emerson was thus a pure prophet 
of the intellect—scarcely of logic, 
which is a method of intellect and 
ancillary—but of intellect in its ulti- 
mate and primitive act of conception. 
If he was ethical in his bent—well, this 
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was the quintessence of ethics, 
the virtue of virtues. 

In the course of time, per- 
haps, we ceased to read him 
and came to terms with con- 
ventions and institutions. But 
he never quite ceased to rankle. 
He remained, and remains, a 
voice of conscience in the intel- 
lectual life of America, rebelled against, 
cried down, but persistent, the troublous 
reminder of the forgotten man, whose 
existence so many of the pressures of 
American life and modern life in the 
large conspire to suppress. 


The 


hoes could have been more 
timely than Emerson’s appearance. 
In the cultures from which America 
sprang the life of the mind had ex- 
panded slowly downward and outward 
from above, from aristocrat to demo- 
crat, from priest to people. And on 
the way it had found its place, its arro- 
gance, perhaps, but also something of 
the independence for which Emerson 
was jealous. But in the American 
experiment, in which life has tried to 
rise upward and inward from the mass, 
the intellect has labored under two 
handicaps. On the one hand was the 
necessity to borrow the substance of 
its foundation. On the other was the 
very virtue of the mass, its massiveness 
—the union that gave it strength, the 
conformity that welded it. 
It is hard to see how else it could 
But it was a happy 
voice, 


have risen at all. 
moment when a serene native 
backed by a serene embodiment of the 
doctrine it proclaimed, uttered what 
Holmes has called our declaration of 
intellectual independence. A declara- 
tion of national independence was 
bound to be acclaimed in the Thirties. 
But more searchingly and painfully it 
was a declaration of individual inde- 
pendence, a cutting of the more sensi- 
tive ligaments that united us collect- 
ively at home. 

“, .. A man must know,” Emerson 
said, and the sting lost nothing for want 
of a calm example, “how to estimate 
a sour face. The bystanders look 
askance on him in the public street or 
in the friend’s parlor . . . but the sour 
faces of the multitude, like their sweet 
faces, have no deep cause, but are put 
on and off as the wind blows and a 
newspaper directs. ... It is easy 
enough for a firm man who knows the 
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world to brook the rage of the culti- 
vated classes. Their rage is decorous 
and prudent, for they are timid as 
being very vulnerable themselves. But 
when to their feminine rage the indig- 
nation of the people is added, when 
the ignorant and the poor are aroused, 
when the unintelligent brute force that 
lies at the bottom of society is made 
to growl and mow it needs the habit 
of magnanimity and religion to treat it 
godlike as a matter of no concernment.” 

How far the 
or the grace to follow him is 
He has been taunted 


” 


America has had 
courage 
another matter. 
with having had very little “influence 
(sacred word of the philologer) upon 
American life letters. But the 
reproach has its own humors. That 
he should have no school of disciples, 


if not proof of his influence, was the 


and 


very burden of his doctrine. 

“T have been writing and speaking,”’ 
1859, “what 
were once called novelties, for twenty- 
five or thirty years, and have not now 
one disciple. Why? Not that what 
I have said was not true; not that it 


he says in his journal in 


has not found intelligent receivers; but 
because it did not go from any wish in 
me to bring men to me, but to them- 

I delight in driving them from 
. . This is my boast that I have 


selves. 
me. 
no school follower. I should count it 
a measure of the impurity of insight, 
if it did not create independence.” 

It is possible to read into the record 
a touch of chagrin, but the tenor of 
his life confirms its serenity and_ its 
sincerity. 

The 


chary. 


schools in revenge have been 
Professional philosophers will 
none of It is a little 


indeed, to see where they are to have 


him. hard, 
a philosopher who could say, “I would 
write on the lintels of the doorpost, 
whim. I hope it is somewhat - better 
than whim at last, but we cannot spend 
the day in explanation.” Or one who 
could put in the privacy of his journal 
for a day’s entry, “Damn consistency !” 
Or one who could write, in a letter that 
marked the turning point of his life, 
“IT could not give an account of myself 
if challenged. . . . For I do not know 
what argument means, in reference to 
any expression of thought.” 

No one, I think, would deny Emerson 
the title of philosopher, but his method 
is clearly not the method of the schools. 
His harvest is rich, but he tops his 
grain and does not cut the straw, to 
say nothing of grubbing at the roots. 
Part of the business of philosophy, cer- 
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tainly, is to grub at roots, to examine 
grounds, to eschew whim, to be con- 
sistent, to explain to lug in arguments. 
At the best the schools do a service. 
Not every age produces a Socrates or 
a Spinoza, and it is well that their 
channels should be kept clear and flow- 
ing. But whoever has frequented the 
chess tournaments of the schools at 
their perennial norm—the moves laid 
down in the rules, every gambit known, 
with Plato as king, or Aristotle, Hegel 
or Kant—will at their 
prompt rejection of a new shape on 
the board, neither rook nor knight, 
neither pawn nor queen. 

Emerson has fared best with the lone 
hands, the humanists, men of free in- 
tellect, without school and without ax 
to grind. They are akin to him, and 
perhaps in nothing so much as in their 
diversity. He himself is almost Biblical 
in his power of yielding a ringing text 
for every variety of bent and opinion. 
He is Proteus—Emerson the poet, the 
prose master, the priest, the apostate, 
the saint, the radical, the mystic, the 
intellectualist. He quotes himself in 
yet another réle: “ ‘If I am the Devil’s 
child, I will then live from the Devil’.” 
But beneath the diversity of these kin- 
dred of his, and beneath the particular 
facet which each of them, in the special 
emphasis of his own temper, has set 


wonder little 


uppermost, they have shared with him 
a certain centrality, intellectual and 
moral. Among his contemporaries 
Holmes, Lowell, Carlyle, Leslie Ste- 
phen, Matthew Arnold, and among ours 
Mr. Woodberry. Mr. Brownell, Mr. 
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Chapman, Mr. Frye, Mr. Babbitt, Mr. 
More, Mr. Firkin—no one could wish 
a kinder fate than to be comprehended 
by such a company, themselves almost 
to a man humanists of marked breadth 
of culture, and almost to a man a little 
suspect of the flock, a little aside from 
the passions of their times, gadflies in 
the herd, who have kept alive the mem- 
ory of the forgotten man. 


- bulk of mankind lie, morally 
speaking, between the herd and 
the humanist, and are bound together 
by a common moral interest. It might 
be expected, therefore, that a prophet 
with so conspicuous a moral bent as 
Emerson’s would meet a large acclaim 
on that middle ground. But Emerson’s 
morals are strong meat. “In self-trust 
all the virtues are comprehended,” he 
says; and “if the single man_ plant 
himself indomitably upon his instinct, 
the huge world will come around to 
him.” 


It is utterances of this sort that have 
been the stumbling block for the wise 
and the prudent. Self-trust is not un- 
known, but the trust of others’ self- 
trust is rare. Sex and greed, greed of 
power and greed of possession, are 
perhaps the strongest of the instincts 
and are scarcely in need of the support 
of philosophy. For an Emerson, per- 
haps, with two centuries of Calvinism 
behind him, and no little chill of the 
Boston east wind in his own blood, 
such language may be _ innocuous 
enough. But for the class-room of 
democracy the precept is equivocal. 
The grain of salt that cooled the ice 
in Emerson’s veins is not a universal 
ingredient. Instinct! The crumb has 
stuck even in humanistic throats. There 
is a savor of Rousseau in it. 

It need scarcely be said, however, 
that the instincts which he so defiantly 
challenged us were not the animal 
instincts. It is the defect not so much 
of his thought as of his method that 
he stood calmly aloof from the mere 
need to be He can not 
spend his day in explaining.. Where 
his discrete aphorisms, infinitely repel- 
lent particles as he confessed them. 
failed to strike home at once, or in 
striking home clashed with other dis- 
crete already domesticated 
there, his reconciliations rarely occur 
on the spot. “A foolish consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds,” he says 
blithely, in perhaps the most quoted 
of his audacities, and the most comfort- 
misapplied. Here, for once, 


understood. 
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however, he does pause to explain: “I 
suppose no man can violate his nature. 
All the sallies of his will are rounded 
in by the law of his being. . . . Let me 
record day by day my honest thought 
without prospect or retrospect, and I 
cannot doubt, it will be found symmet- 
rical, though I mean it not and see it 
not.”” His own inconsistencies are as 
November meteors for number and 
brilliance, and much good sport and 
much honest perturbation have cen- 
tered about them. But they yield in 
the end, for the most part, so single- 
minded was the utterer, sometimes to 
a closer scrutiny of his language, but 
more often to the perspective that is to 
be had from the central point of his 
character and his doctrine. And so with 
instinct. 


For instinct read intellect, in spite 
of paradox. If he could say, “Plant 
yourself indomitably: upon your in- 
stinct,” he could a moment later say, 
“See that you hold yourself fast by 
the intellect.” His own instinct was 
all intellectual, and on this occasion he 
was addressing scholars. There is no 
paradox here. The instinct behind the 
intellect is all for truth. Even the lie 
itself is an afterthought, used for rea- 
sons that are secondary and irrelevant. 

To Emerson’s sense, however, the 
subtle enemy of truth, and hence of 
virtue, was not the lie but the voices of 
the world that kept the individual ear 
from hearing and heeding the faint first 
whisper of the idea signalling to the 
consciousness. The shock that per- 
turbed his contemporaries was his in- 
sistence that the arch-fiend that kept 
them from listening might well be what 
they accounted virtue itself—their de- 
votion to a moral code, their love of 
books, their loyalty to an institution, 
their faith in a creed. 


For Emerson the virtue of the indi- 
vidual lay in the exercise of his one 
talent. His hierarchy of the universe, 
years before Darwin had popular:zed 
evolution, was significant: “The gases 
gather to the solid firmament; the 
chemic lump arrives at the plant, and 
grows; arrives at the quadruped, and 
walks; arrives at the man, and thinks.” 
The man’s one talent is to think. to 
be the conduit, little or big. that trans- 
lates the dumb infinities of the universe 
into the measured realizations of con- 
sciousness. And all the conformities 
are but second fiddle to the bold har- 
monies of those who have obeyed the 
instinct and heeded the authentic music 
of their own inward ears. 


Nothing could be further from the 
spirit of Rousseau. Bipeds both, the 
two men moved in opposite directions 
from a common point, the one on all 
fours, the other on wings. If Emerson 
did sometimes venture too rashly off 
the ground, he escaped the subtle humor 
that forever mocks the anti-intellectual- 
ist—that to down the intellect he must 
use the intellect, and prove its in- 
validities by its validity. 

It has been often felt and vigorously 
said that he was coldly, almost inhu- 
manly, indifferent to causes. His sym- 
pathizers can take comfort in his 
defense of free speech in memory of 
Lovejoy, his letter to President Van 
Buren over the removal of the Chero- 
kees, and his courage before the mob 
in his long stand on Abolition. But 
it is true that his heart was not in 
specific causes. He stood aloof from 
the maddest riot of reformers that the 
world can well have looked on, and 
came as near to overt humor as he ever 
attained in his ironic-sympathetic de- 
scriptions of them. 
of a different complexion. 


His own ethic was 


Causes are the luxury of the utili- 
tarian, and most men are utilitarians, 
valuing virtue for something else, a 
means to other ends. The defect in 
an otherwise noble conception—the 
greatest good, or happiness, to the 
greatest number—is that it leaves the 
good, or the happiness, of those num- 
bers undefined, and the best-willed 
utilitarian must still, to guide his own 
conduct, dogmatize the good for others 
and prescribe the terms on which they 
shall be happy. 





Sa Se “ 


Courtesy N. Y. Publie Library. 
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It was the point of Emerson’s ethics, 
on the other hand, that virtue itself 
was the end, and virtue, for him, was 
summed up in the energy of that human 
differentia, the power to think, and in 
trust of the instinct that animates that 
power. Evil was the surrender of that 
power, the failure of that trust, in lazy, 
or frugal, or fearful acquiescence in 
the good things already thought. And 
the clarion of his 
unremittingly in reminder of that ulti- 
mate point of entry for all that human- 
izes life—the Man Thinking. 


ig humanist starts with the Man 
Thinking. By virtue of thought 
the animal man projects alternatives 
to himself and has the chance to choose 
what seems to his reflective desires the 
better. 
the pure automatism of animal instinct 
and becomes in so far free and moral. 
Humanism is chary, therefore, of the 
non-reflective play of 
looks askance at romanticism. It is 
equally chary of the seductive play of 
intellect that forgets its humanity and 
thrusts mankind 
periphery of a cosmic system. 


voice was raised 


He thus rescues himself from 


impulse, and 


somewhere on _ the 
Human- 
ism is fairly humble, and such arro- 
gance grieves it—or 
amuses it, according to 


angers it, or 
individual 
temper. 

I have called Emerson a humanist. 
So much, however, has been made, even 
by himself, of his 
Transcendentalism, that I may seem 
inconsistent. 


mysticism, his 


Damn consistency, per- 
haps, but I am spending my day in 
explaining. To me, for one, then, 


(Please Turn to Page 756} 
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>> The World This Week << 


p> Smith Accepts 


Soorusayers will no doubt draw con- 
clusions from the in which the 
Presidential candidates were treated by 
the elements on the great day of notifi- 
cation. The Hoover ceremony was 
performed under blue skies in the 
famous California sunshine. Governor 
Smith meant to speak his piece from 
the steps of the capitol at Albany; in 
fact, when he wrote it he began: 

“Upon the steps of this Capitol 
where twenty-five years ago I first came 
into the service of the State, I receive 
my party’s summons to lead it in the 
nation.” 

But he didn’t. While the sun shone 
around and about, Albany was the 
scene of a dismal rain, and the speech 
of acceptance was heard by a few thou- 
sands in the Assembly Chamber. 
There was compensation for him in the 
fact that the radio hook-up surpassed 
all previous hook-ups; it comprised 104 
transmitting stations. 


way 


Elsewhere in this issue The Outlook 
deals editorially with the Democratic 
candidate’s treatment of the outstand- 
ing issues—prohibition, farm relief and 
power control. Herewith are high- 
lights from other portions of his 
address: 

“Dominant in the Republican party 
today is the element which proclaims 
and executes the political theories 
against which liberals like Roosevelt 
and La Follette and their party insur- 
gents have rebelled. This reactionary 
element seeks to vindicate the theory 
of benevolent oligarchy. It 
that a material prosperity, the very 
existence of which is challenged, is an 
excuse for political inequality. It makes 
the concern of government, not people 
but material things. 


assumes 


“T have fought this spirit in my own 
State. It have had to fight it and beat 
it, in order to place upon the statute 
bocks every one of the progressive, 
humane laws for whose enactment I 
assumed responsibility in my legislative 
and executive career. I shall know 
how to fight it in the nation. 

“Of all men I have reason to believe 
that the people can and do grasp the 
problems of the government. Against 


_large majority of our people. 


the opposition of the self-seeker and 
the partisan, again and again, I have 
seen legislation won by the pressure 
of popular demand, exerted after the 
people had had an honest, frank and 
complete explanation of the issues. 

“The appropriation bills signed by 
the President of the United States for 
the last year are just one-half a billion 
dollars more than they were for the 
first year of his administration. The 
appropriations for the Executive De- 
partment itself (the President and the 
Vice-President) have increased more 
than ten per cent under President 
Coolidge. 

“The figures for expenditure as dis- 
tinguished from appropriations tell the 
same story. Aside from interest on the 
public debt which has been reduced by 
retirement of bonds or by refinancing 
at lower interest rate, the actual ex- 
penditures for governmental activities 
during the fiscal year ending in 1928, 
were just $346,000,000 more than in 
President Coolidge’s first year... . 
I wish to focus the public attention on 
these fundamental facts when it is fed 
with picturesque trifles about petty 
economies, such as eliminating stripes 
from mail bags and_ extinguishing 
electric lights in the offices at night. 

“Any foreign policy must have its 
roots deep in the approval of a very 
There- 
fore, no greater service was ever ren- 
dered by any President than by 
Woodrow Wilson when he struck at 
the methods of secret diplomacy. To- 
day we have close relations, vital to 
our commercial and world standing, 
with every other nation. I regard it, 
therefore, as a paramount duty to keep 
alive the interest of our people in these 
questions and to advise the electorate 
as to facts and polieies. 

“T especially stress the necessity tor 
the restoration of cordial relations with 
Latin America, and I take my text from 
a great Republican Secretary of State, 
Elihu Root, who said: ‘We consider 
that the independence and equal rights 
of the smallest and weakest member 
of the family of nations deserve as 
much respect as those of the great em- 
pires. We pretend to no right, privi- 
lege or power that we do not freely 


concede to each one of the American 
republics.’ 


“In 1921 there was negotiated a 
treaty for the limitation of the con- 
struction of battleships and battle 
cruisers of over ten thousand tons. It 
was approved without party dispute as 
a start of the process of removing from 
the backs of the toiling masses of the 
world the staggering burden of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that are 
wrung from them every year for waste- 
ful transformation into engines of de- 
struction. For seven years the Repub- 
lican administration followed it 
with nothing effective. No limitation 
has been placed upon land armaments, 
submarines, vessels of war of under ten 
thousand tons displacement, poisonous 
gases or any of the other machinery 
devised by man for the destruction of 
human life. In this respect our diplo- 
macy has been futile. 


has 


“T believe the American people desire 
to assume their fair share of responsi- 
bility for the administration of a world 
of which they are a part, without 
political alliance with any foreign 
nation. I pledge myself to a resump- 
tion of a real endeavor to make the 
outlawry of war effective by removing 
its causes and to substitute the methods 
of conciliation, conference, arbitration 
and judicial determination. 


“The American people constitute a 
structure of many component parts. 
One of its foundations is labor. The 
reasonable contentment of those who 
toil with the conditions under which 
they live and work is an essential basis 
of the nation’s well-being. The welfare 
of our country therefore demands gov- 
ernmental concern for the legitimate 
interest of labor. The Democratic 
Party has always recognized this fact 
and under the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson, a large body of pro- 
gressive legislation for the protection 
of those laboring in industry, was en- 
acted. Our platform continues that 
tradition of the party. We declare for 
the principle of collective bargaining 
which alone can put the laborer upon 
a basis of fair equality with the em- 
ployer; for the human principle that 
labor is not a commodity; for fair 
treatment to government and federal 
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GOVERNOR SMITH 


Delivering His Speech of Acceptance 


employees; and for specific and imme- 
diate attention to the serious problems 
of unemployment. 

“From these premises it was inevi- 
table that our platform should further 
recognize grave abuses in the issuance 
of injunctions in labor disputes which 
threaten the very principle of cotlective 
bargaining. Chief Justice Taft in 1919 
stated that government of the relations 
between capital and labor by injunc- 
tion was an absurdity. Justice Holmes 
and Justice Brandeis of the U. S. 
Supreme Court unite in an opinion 
which describes the restraints on labor 
imposed by a federal injunction as a 
reminder of involuntary — servitude. 
Dissatisfaction and social unrest have 
grown from these abuses and un- 
doubtedly legislation must be framed 
to meet just causes for complaint in 
regard to the unwarranted issuance of 
injunctions. 

“Victory, simply for the sake of 
achieving it, is empty. I am entirely 
satisfied of our success in November 
because I am sure we are right and 
therefore sure that our victory means 
progress for our nation. 
vinced of the wisdom of our platform. 
I pledge a complete devotion to the 
welfare of our country and our people. 
I place that welfare above every other 
consideration and I am satisfied that 


I am con- 


our party is in a position to promote 


it. ‘To that end I here and now declare 
to my fellow countrymen from one end 
of the United States to the other, that 
I will dedicate myself with all the 
power and energy that I possess to the 
service of our great Republic.” 

Then Governor Smith lighted a 
cigar, buttoned his raincoat and went 
out and greeted more thousands waiting 
in the rain. 


bp Ohio Primaries 


Ount1o, birthp:ace of the Anti-Saloon 
League, has long been a dry State. de- 
spite the number and size of its wet 
cities. The resu:ts of Republican and 
Democratic primaries just held indicate 
that it is still a dry State despite the 
reputed general swing of sentiment 
toward the wet side. Both nominees 
for Governor ran with the endorsement 
of the Anti-Saloon League. In the Re- 
publican contest, Myers Y. Cooper 
barely defeated Congressman James T. 
Begg. The latter, however, is by no 
means a dripping wet. He received the 
support of many drys though he lacked 
the endorsement of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

In the Democratic contest, where the 
wet and dry issue was more clearly 
joined, Representative Martin L. Da- 
vey, dry, defeated Peter Witt, wet. by 
a substantial majority. In the Sena- 
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torial contests, there was a crumb of 
comfort for the wets. Senator Simeon 
D. Fess and Representative Theodore 
E. Burton, both drys, won the two Re- 
publican nominations for United States 
Senator. On the Democratic side, how- 
ever, one of the nominees is wet and 
the other’s position is not publicly 
known. For the short term, Senator 
Cyrus Locher, dry, was defeated 
handily by Graham P. Hunt, wet. 
Irregularities are charged and_ there 
may be a contest. There were reasons 
other than his dryness for the defeat 
of Senator Locher. Appointed by 
Governor Donahey to fill the vacancy 
eaused by the death of Senator Wiilis, 
Locher has been generally regarded as 
a misfit. He started out as a Senator 
by getting a foot on both sides of every 
question that could be straddled. 
Charles V. Truax, who won the long 
term nomination made his campaign 
wholly on farm retief as embodied in 
the MceNary-Haugen bill. The second 
most vital national issue did not figure 
prominentiy in any other of the con- 
tests. Apparently, a majority of voters 
in Ohio, as in some States south and 
west of it, favor both prohibition and 
farm relief and therefore are opposed 
on one side to Smith and one the other 
side to Hoover. Insofar as a State 
primary indicates anything as to a 
National election, this one indicates 
Hoover as the favorite with the possi- 
bility that Smith may oust him by a 
satisfactory farm relief program. 


ee On Censorship 


A speecH worth reading after the 
elapse of five months is rare enough to 
warrant comment and quotation. There 
has just come to The Outlook a copy of 
an address which Mr. James N. Rosen- 
berg delivered before the Bar of the 
City of New York last March. It covers 
in a scholarly and interesting fashion 
the great question of censorship. Here 
are a few phrases from Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s conclusions. 

“The censor is undoubtedly in our 
midst. If, cynically inditferent to him, 
we pursue our own interests, we shail 
presently find him on our hearths. Thus 
will we substitute lese majeste for that 
right of untramme'ed criticism which 
the fathers deemed the sine qua non of 
Government by, of and for the people.” 


“But the censor does not believe in 
such government. Whether because of 
his own greater wisdom and virtue, or 
because of his inferiority, as the Freu- 
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Ding in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 


THE DESERTED WIDOW 


dians would say, he looks on us all as 
children, to be shielded from the world, 
the flesh and the devil.” 

“Despite high evidence that courts 
can function efficiently and quickly, he 
still prates of the law’s delay. The 
more alarming utterly — sin- 
cere, the women who follow him lead 
another children’s crusade, threaten- 
ing a despotism which those profound 
students of the rise and decay of Euro- 
pean empires, the framers of our State 
and Federal constitutions, sought once 
and for all to discard. So a new and 
untried chapter of American history 
unfolds.” 

“Whether or not we 
risky experiment, we 
beware of its extension, lest unknow- 
ingly we tap the very fountain head of 


because 


approve this 


must at least 


our liberties.” 
“Freedom 
nothing to Robinson Crusoe until his 
man Friday appeared. The right of free 
speech is of value only if there are 
And no one can force you to 


from the censor meant 


hearers. 
listen, or hear, or see. No one—I 
underline the thought—is obliged to 
lend his ears or eyes. 
“But this is a 
refuses to believe. So he 
stitute himself his brother’s keeper. 
Meantime we have been supine. Is it 
that America, having come of age, has 
lost the courage and resilience of her 
youth, and begins already to suffer 
from arterio sclerosis?” 


truth the 
would 


censor 
con- 


b—eA Veteran Newsman 


Sixty years in journalism and thirty- 
five years as manager and counselor of 


the Associated Press have given Melville 
E. Stone an extraordinary outlook on 
men and things. 

The recent observance of Mr. Stone’s 
eightieth birthday brought out many 
reminiscences and comparisons of old 
and new methods of circulating news. 

It is just a hundred years ago since 
a “beat” in foreign news was scored by 
sending a sail-boat out to Sandy Hook. 
Compare this with the new scheme of 
launching airplanes from outgoing and 
incoming steamships to save a day of 
more for news and mail. Mr. Stone, as 
he says, has “lived from lightning to 
radio.” When Morse sent his first tele- 
gram, “What hath God wrought” he 
did not forsee that “telegraphic trans- 
mission of news by means of a sort of 
typewriter arrangement is old stuff now 
that photographs and printed pages are 
being transmitted by telephone, tele- 
graph and wireless.” 

















Ding in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 


DYED IN THE WOOL 


Among newsmen Melville Stone will 
always be remembered as a man of im- 
mense executive ability and one bent on 
fair play for all his hard-fighting, rival, 
newspaper flock. He has done much to 
help free speech and the dissemination 
of knowledge. ' 


pA Canoe Crosses the Atlantic 


THE sea as well as the air has its tales 
of danger defied and hardship endured. 
Such a feat was that of Captain Franz 
Romer’s lonely journey in a twenty- 
one-foot rubber canoe across the 
Atlantic from Lisbon, Portugal, to St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. 

The distance traversed is given as 
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2944 miles. Twice Romer encountered 
hurricanes ; when he touched the Canary 
Islands he needed repairs; the second 
hurricane lasted five days and he slept 
not at all during that storm. The voy- 
age took fifty-eight days. 

When Captain Romer gets rested up, 
he proposes to sail and paddle along to 
New York City, hugging the shore and 
what islands there are. 

We wish the gallant captain well 
Probably his voyage teaches something 
but what it is—except man’s intrepidity 
—we do not know. 


>> Hoover in His Old Home 


Swo ten for the day from its normal 
size of 745 inhabitants to fifteen or 
twenty thousand, West Branch, Iowa, 
on August 21, welcomed Herbert 
Hoover to his birthplace. 

In American fashion the hamlet rose 
to the emergency, handled the throngs 
capably, and even dammed up the 


creek and erected a spot light at the | 


point where the old swimmin’ hole of 
“Bert” Hoover's boyhood days was 
supposed to be. It was forty-five years 
since the orphaned son of the local 
blacksmith had set out to become a 
world figure; but, as he told the people 
that gathered in and about a huge tent 
to hear him, he remembered the life 
there—‘‘the glories of snowy winters, 
the wonder of the growing crops, the 
joining of the neighbors to harvest, the 
gathering of apples,’ and so on—and 
he even found the real swimmin’ hole. 
And with this introduction he enlarged 
upon his ideas of solving the farmer’s 
problems. 

In the older days farm-life was more 
secure than today, but the standards 


of living were lower. Retaining the 
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gain recognizing modern specialization, 
he would work out a plan for stabiliz- 
ing conditions. He emphasized two 
points. One was his proposal of a 
Federal Farm Board with both power 
and money—not a mere fact-finding 
body but one clearly administrative. In 
connection with this he firmly opposed 
any proposal ‘to subsidize the prices 
of farm products and pay the losses 
thereon either by the Federal Treas- 
ury or by a tax or fee on the farmer.” 
The object of the Farm Board would 
be to promote a marketing organization 
formed and directed by the farmers 
The other point he em- 
phasized promise (like that 
already made by Governor Smith) to 
ask the advice of Governor Lowden and 
other “outstanding farmers.” 


themselves. 
was a 


He explained at some length the 
need for reducing the cost of transport- 
ing farm products to market and of 
goods the farmer uses to the farm. At 
present, he said, because of increased 
freight rates, “it is as if a row of toll 
around _ this 


gates had been _ placed 


whole section of our country.” 

To reduce this cost which now the 
farmer bears he would modernize our 
water ways—the Mississippi to the 
Gulf and the St. Lawrence to the sea 
(or if Canada will not cooperate, some 
aiternative route). 

The pioneer stage, he said, had not 
passed. “We have to pioneer through 
economic problems, through scientific 
development and invention” on to new 
frontiers as our fathers did to theirs. 
The object must be the farmer's inde- 
pendence and individuality and “the 
comfort and welfare of the American 
family.” 





peo Need to Lxaggerate 


“T wit bet no explorer will ever find 
a bigger one,” said Roy Chapman An- 
drews, the fossil hunter, on arriving 
in Peking a short time ago from Mon- 
golia with some of the bones of a 
colossal extinct mammal found by the 
expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History. He nicknamed the 
animal “Woolworth,” and newspaper 
reporters were not slow to describe it 
in terms of the 792 foot height of the 
famous Woolworth tower in New York. 
No such leviathan has, of course, been 
found or ever existed. 

The mammal had a height of about 
25 feet, which is somewhat greater than 
that of the largest land mammal previ- 
ously known, the giant 20 foot rhinoc- 
eros called Baluchitherium (fossi!s first 
found in Baluchistan) and a distant 
relative of the one just found; but not 
as great as one mammal which still 
exists, the whale; nor as great as sev- 
eral of the dinosaurs (reptiles) all of 
which became extinct something like 
90,000,000 years ago—twice as far 
back as the days of the newly found 
colossus. 


Today there are ten main groups of 
mammals. During the heyday of the 
“Age of Mammals,” 35,000,000 years 
ago, there were several more. Part 
of these were what paleontologists call 
the “archaic’”” mammals. They were 
poorly evolved, meagrely equipped with 
succumbed in the 
The new find 
to this archaic 


brains and_ they 
struggle for existence. 
belongs 
looked like a monster elephant’s body 


group and 


with a long neck and a hornless rhino’s 
head. 


Any animal actually the size of the 
Woolworth Building 


settle down into jelly of its own weight. 


would at once 


This is no idle statement; among biolo- 
gists there is a well-understood and 
clearly, almost mathematically, defined 
reason for it. All animals have three 
dimensions. Their weight therefore in- 
creases as the third power of any one 
dimension; of height, for example. But 
their bones, muscles and tendons, which 
support that weight and move it. do 
not increase accordingly in strength; 
they strengthen only as the second 
power of a given dimension, for a 
longer muscle is no stronger than a 
short one, though it be ever so much 
thicker and wider. Incidentally, this 
explains why big men are not propor- 
tionately stronger than small men. But 
Roy Chapman Andrews never said the 
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new monster was actually over 25 feet 


high, which is quite large enough. 


Twenty tons! 


pe Direction by the Clock 


Mosr of us have played at some time 
or other in the comedy of errors other- 
wise known as ‘asking the way’. The 
rural citizens of Oneida County, New 
York, propose to substitute for this 
haphazard method what is known as the 
clock system. 

It provides each country dweller 
with an addres which gives direction, 
distance and specific location—all at 
a glance. 

From a given center, such as a town, 
twelve lines are radiated as from the 
center of a clock to twelve numbers on 
the dial. Concentric circ!es are added, 
one mile apart. The number twelve 
then represents north, Six the south, 
three the east and nine the west. 

This is the ground work. The com- 
of three 
numbers and a letter, thus: 4-6-A-19. 
The first number indicates that the 
desired farm house is southeast, the 


plete address is the code 


second that it is six miles from the 
center, the letter that it is on the main 
road, and the last number that it ts 
the nineteenth house on that road. 

Admirers of efficiency will applaud. 
Others will continue to find something 
charming in the casual inquiry along 
the road. 
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Who Succeeds Hoover as Secretary of 
Commerce 
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>> Ultra-Violet Rays 


Manuracturers who sell special glass 
for transmitting vital ultra-violet rays 
have received an unexpected blow 
from recent experimental research per- 
formed by Dr. Janet H. Clark of Johns 
Hopkins University and communi- 
cated to science in “Science.” 

There is no question whatever among 
physicists that several kinds of avail- 
able glass transmit vital rays (if they 
are present in the source) when one 
remains close behind them in the sun- 
light; but a considerable number of 
banks, schools and_ business houses 
have installed this glass in the hope 
that it would benefit their employees 
and make them more eflicient when 
working in large rooms, in which they 
do not receive direct sunlight but only 
indirect illumination. Dr. Clark has 
shown that those who sit actually in 
the sunshine that passes through good 
of ultra-violet transmission 


be expected to 


varieties 
glass may receive 
through them from 30 to 50 or 60 per 
cent of the vital range of ultra violet 
wave lengths of light; while those who 
move out of this direct sunlight and 
those who occupy all other positions of 
illuminated by north light 
twenty full hours to 
obtain as much of the vital radiation 


as two minutes exposure out doors in 


rooms 


would require 


sunlight at noon would give in similar 
circumstances. She points out that 
stenographers get more radiation by 
going out to lunch, and school children 
get more by going out to recess, than 
they could get during a whole day in a 
room equipped with ultra-violet trans- 
mission glass if they did not sit in the 


direct sunlight. 


>p>New, Old or Copied? 


Disparcues from Berlin tell of a so- 
valled “‘vest-pocket radio apparatus” 
invented by Professor Esau of Jena 
which produces certain striking effects 
upon living organisms brouglit near it. 
The waves from it kill mice, rats and 
rabbits and, it is alleged, they heal 
injuries if used properly. 

What, then, are we to suppose the 
German professor has hit upon? Is 
it another “death ray’; has it any con- 
nection with the cathode rays which Dr. 
Coolidge of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Research Laboratories, not long 
ago, found how to bring outside of the 
tube in which they originate, and which 
kill small animals; or has it some con- 


nection with the short-wave radio 


apparatus described in The Outlook in 
June, whose effect was accidentally dis- 
covered when _ scientists who had 
attempted to use it found themselves 
presented with mysterious forces? Of 
the three suggestions we suspect the 
last named. The dispatch refers to 
waves less than three meters in length. 

If this is the same thing or a similar 
thing to the one already known, it illus- 
trates the fact that our newspapers pub- 
lish quite a number of accounts of “‘dis- 
coveries’ made in other lands which 
are often merely echoes of actual dis- 
coveries made here and tried out there 
on receipt of technical periodicals 
describing them; and, we must confess, 
the reverse is doubtless often true. 
Often, however, these things are inde- 


pendent discoveries. Finally the phe- 
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nomena dealt with above have many 
points in common with what the physi- 
cian calls “diathering,” which is any- 
thing but new. 


bp Druids, Ancient and Modern 


MipsumMer Eve in England has for 
time immemorial been associated with 
fairies and pagan rites, as all remember 
who know their Shakespeare, Hardy 
and Kipling. This year, as usual, many 
people went to Stonehenge to see the 
sun rise on Midsummer Day over the 
ancient altar-shrine of the Druids. 

The sightseers had a novel treat: 
they saw a mystic company in white 
robes and scarlet hoods pour out liba- 
tions, sing weird chants, and invoke 
the rising sun. 
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They might have been ghosts of the 
past. In fact they were members of the 
Berashitch Lodge of Druids who, the 
account states, for the first time in many 
years were allowed to perform their 
rites within what they consider their 
own sacred temple. 


These claimants to a mystic affilia- 
tion with antiquity cannot very well 
have an actual descent from their name- 
sakes, for their association dates only 
‘rom 1781—a very respectable age but 
a mere infancy compared with that of 
the Druids whom Caesar found in Gaul 
and whose actual origin is lost in all but 
prehistoric times. Still the modern 
Druids have certainly chosen a model 
for their association that offers glowing 
suggestions for ritual and ceremony. 


e>New Animals in old Asia 


AMONG the new finds described in 
‘abled accounts of the summer’s dis- 
coveries of fossils in Mongolia by Roy 
Chapman Andrews and the other mem- 
bers of the expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History which he 
has been leading, is a “mysterious 
ancient mastodon of unknown family” 
having two teeth shaped like flat 
spades, each fourteen inches long and 
half as wide. These teeth were used 
by the animal as scoops. The jaw itself 
was described as six feet long. This 
animal would seem to bear affinity with 
one of the ten known races of masta- 
donts as classified by Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, noted authority on the 
evolution of the proboscideans. 


About the middle of the Age of Mam- 
mals there was a race of mastadonts 
which were equipped with long and 
slender jaws of great length—long 
enough in fact to permit the animal to 
root in the earth without effort by means 
of the teeth at their extremity. Dr. 
Osborn believes they spaded up plants 
with these “trowels.” These long- 
jawed creatures have been “found 
fossil,” as the paleontologists put it, 
not only in India and China but in 
Dakota and Nebraska in rocks seven 
to twenty million years old, while a 
smaller animal thought to be ancestral 
to them lived in Egypt ten million years 
before that. 

All the elephant-like animals doubt- 
less originated in Northern Africa, but 
they spread far and wide. The new find 
doubtless represents a way house along 
the course of this earth encircling 
spread from Europe to New England 
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COL. ARTHUR GUEBEL 


Descending from the Plane in which he Made 
a New Coast to Coast Record 


which accompanied the many million 
years evolution of this interesting group 
of mammals. Of the original ten races 
only two are alive today—the true ele- 
phants of India and the loxodonts of 
Africa, commonly called elephants. 





ppLast Words 


“From now on I shall refuse to be 
drawn into any further discussion of 
these matters” concluded Governor 
Smith in making formal answer to the 
saloon-gambling-prostitution charges al- 
ternately offered and retracted by Wil- 
liam Allen White. The subject is 
closed, the Democratic candidate makes 
clear, and will not be reopened for Mr. 
White, the Rev. John Roach Straton 
or anyone else. 

The Governor’s answer to Mr. White 
was lengthy and detailed and was based 
upon personal examination of legisla- 
tive records long since covered with 
dust. His examination disclosed, he 
said, that Mr. White had not brought 
out the real purpose of some of the so- 
called liquor and gambling bills and 
had mentioned many which were dupli- 
cates of others. 


As an example of the degree to which 
the White charges distorted the facts, 
Governor Smith pointed to a measure 
changing the law regarding the sale of 
liquor within 200 feet of a church. The 
Emporia sage had upraided Smith, then 
in the legislature, for voting in favor 
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of this bill. It demonstrated, he said, 
the extreme wetness of the Presidential 
candidate. In his answer, Governor 
Smith explained, that the bill applied 
only to the Hotel Gotham in New York. 
Uader a court decision the hotel was 
actually serving liquor through the de- 
vice of renting a house outside of the 
200 foot limit. Thus bell-boys, “with 
cocktail shakers and wine baskets in 
their hands” constantly walked through 
the streets. 

“T chose to end this hypocrisy,” Gov- 
ernor Smith stated in admitting that he 
had voted for the measure. 

The Governor of New York was a 
“wet” during his legislative days. So, 
too, were most of the Republican legis- 
lators from the city districts. His reply 
to White demonstrated, by citing the 
vote, that the G. O. P. delegations had 
favored, in most cases, the very bills 
held up as horrible examples by the 
Kansas editor. 

Most emphatically of all did Gov- 
ernor Smith refute the charge (made, 
retracted and then made again) that he 
had upheld prostitution. This, appar- 
ently, is founded upon one measure; of 
the 1910 session. It referred to the 
renting of rooms in hotels and changed 
in no way, the Governor declared, the 
provisions of the Penal Law. More- 
over, its constitutionality was in grave 
doubt and the great majority of the 
Assembly, Republicans as well as 
Democrats, voted against it. 


pe lriumph and Tragedy 


Across the continent from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, 2700 miles, without a 
stop, in nineteen hours, is surely one of 
the most remarkable of American air- 
flights. By it Art Goebel, who won 
the Dole air-race from California to 
Honolulu, and his companion, Harry 
Tucker, accomplished something never 
done before, and did it in marvellous 
time. Previously the non-stop voyage 
had been made from east to west, but 
in almost egiht hours longer time. Thus 
Goebel cut the record by about a third. 
The feat is more extraordinary in that 
Tucker is described as a “San Fran- 
cisco sportsman” so that Goebel seems 
to have had most of the work and all’ 
the responsibility. From Oakland to 
New York in two-thirds of a day— 
that is a long ways ahead of the covered 
wagon! 

The same week of aviation recorded 
a new tragedy and mystery. The 
Hassell-Cramer projected flight from 
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Rockford. Illinois, to Stockholm. 
Sweden, made its first stage (to 


Cechrane, Ontario) easily; thence the 
route lay for 1,200 miles to Cape 
Chidley on the Labrador coast. from 
there to Iceland, and thence to Stock- 
holm—a reasonable and practical plan. 
But their plane, the Greater Rockford. 
never reached Cape Chidley, and hope 
for the survival of the airmen is prac- 
tically abandoned. 

One cruel feature of this disaster 
was the sending by some one of “fake” 
radio messages purporting to be from 
the Greater Rockford. A more vicious 
or contemptible act than this can 
hardly be imagined; it should be traced 
at any cost or effort and punishment 


meted out to the perpetrators. 


ped Perfect Angel 


A large, expensive newspaper adver- 
tisement signed by Edgar B. Davis— 
who ought to know—brings definite 
word of a Broadway closing. 

“Theatre owners, players, staffs and 
the public have had everything to gain 
from our endeavor to widen the scope 
of the theatre; but a play, like any 
other business, should pay its own way 
in order to avoid becoming a parasite 
on the economic body,” says Mr. Davis 
writing from Warsaw, Poland. “And 
while I believe we have a_ powerful 
play, as fundamental in its philosophy 
as the plays of the ancient Greeks and 
with adequate entertainment value, vet 
if ‘The Ladder’ in substantially its 
present form at the Cort Theatre, does 
not give evidence of being self-sustain- 
ing by about November first it will be 
withdrawn.” 


A prediction, unqualified: “The Lad- 
der’ will be withdrawn about Novem- 
ber first. 

Tf the law of cause and effect had 


been permitted normal operation, 
hardly a playgoer now alive would 
By the box office 


dramaturgic 


remember this opus. 
test—no mean test of 
vitality—it was a ‘flop’ and should have 
quickly disappeared, leaving hardly a 
sign that it had ever appeared. 


The play opened Oct. 22, 
Since that day it has played continu- 
ously, barring a few weeks out for 
alterations. This almost — entirely 
through the faith of Mr. Davis, a big 
His belief in’ the 


dramatic possibilities of reincarnation 


oil well man. 


and ‘a great plan of life’ has cost him, 


it is announced, $1,500,000. Tickets 
have been offered at regular prices, 
They 


For a time a 


with a money back guarantee. 
have been offered free. 
weekly prize of $500 was offered for 
the best letter about the ‘message’ of 


the play. 


All to no 


theatre-going public continued to pay 


great purpose. The 


scalpers’ prices for shows depicting 
life among the gunmen and the _ boot- 
‘The Ladder’ has 
achieved a kind of distinction. It will 


be remembered as ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ is 


leggers. Yet 


remembered; as a curiosity of the 
theatre. 


Davis will be long and affectionately 


And along Broadway Mr. 


remembered as a perfect angel. 


pe The Night Club Mystery 


Tuar section of New York’s popula- 
tion which supports the night clubs 
had been irritated enough, during the 
past few weeks, by a new spurt of 
padlocking. But when special agents 
from the Department of Justice pro- 
hibition division began to summon the 
patrons to Court they became openly 
angry. 

Mrs Mabel Walker Willebrandt, it 


was said, had conceived the idea of 
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issuing subpoenas for the night club 
guests. About 100 of them, many be- 
ing ladies and gentlemen of wealth 
and social position, were forced to 
journey down to the Federal Building 
there to tell what they knew about 
the liquor trade. Few, of course, could 
tell anything, for who buys 
liquor at a night club is astonishingly 


anyone 


ignorant of the source of supply. 


The whole matter, however, brought 
flaring headlines in the newspapers and 
when the wealthy patrons appeared to 
be questioned their privacy was further 
invaded by newspaper persons and 
photographers. It was most annoying. 
United States Attorney Tuttle, nom- 
inally the officer who would do the 
questioning, let it be known that 
Washington, meaning Mrs. Wi'lebrandt, 
was responsib'e. He had not directed 
and did not approve such methods. 

It was all very mysterious and for 
a time it looked serious. But suddenly 
the special agents have gone back to 
Washington and it appears that, again, 
the fervor of enforcement was but a 
flurry. Perhaps the explanation rests in 
the fact that Mr. Tuttle would like the 
Republican nomination for Governor 
of New York and is aware that it is 
under the 
to be too dry. 


dangerous, circumstances, 
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pb Governor Smith and the Issues 


N dealing with Governor Smith’s speech of acceptance, 

it will hardly be necessary, we believe, to repeat what 

was said about Mr. Hoover’s address; that is, that the 
voter should read it himself and make his own decision. 
Such has been the impact of Smith’s personality on the 
country, that we shall have to go back to President Wilson’s 
war message of April, 1917, to find a state paper receiving 
such careful scrutiny. 

Those who have watched Governor Smith at fairly close 
range will have noticed an increasing tendency to look upon 
himself as chairman of the board, his cabinet as directors, 
and the people as stockholders in the corporation of the State 
of New York. His messages, as a consequence, have dealt 
more and more with facts and positive statements, simply 
and forcefully presented, stripped of generalities and plati- 
tudes; of what he himself would call “boloney.”’ There is 
some “boloney” in this first address but in the main it is 
characteristic—direct, clear, business-like. He is a man of 
affairs and he does not waste time on truisms. 

The first paragraphs to be examined, no doubt, will be 
those which deal with that vexed question which is an 
issue largely by reason of his nomination and _ his 
frank espousal of a personal belief. His remedy for the 
muddle of prohibition is the good Democratic doctrine of 
local laws for local needs. He promises enforcement of 
existing legislation, but he also promises to work for its 
modification of the Volstead Act. This was to be expected. 

A new proposal is an amendment to the 18th Amendment 
which would allow each state, after a referendum, to make 
and sell liquor according to the Canadian system. This is 
academic but it will stand discussion; assuming that the 
miracle can happen, do we want more legislative features in 
the Constitution? 

“When I stated that the saloon ‘is and ought to be a 
defunct institution in this country’ I meant it,’ says Gov- 
ernor Smith. “I mean it today. I will never advocate nor 
approve any law which directly or indirectly permits the 
return of the saloon.” This just about makes it unanimous. 

Here at last is a real basis of discussion. Prohibition is 
no longer sacrosanct. It may be discussed, as it will be 
discussed, without fear of the label of ‘traitor’ and ‘im- 
moralist.’ For this service Governor Smith deserves the 
thanks of the country. 

Like Mr. Hoover, Governor Smith refers the final solu- 
tion of the farm problem to a future board or commission of 
experts. Like Mr. Hoover, he contributes a graphic phrase. 

Said Mr. Hoover, rejecting the remedy of mass produc- 
tion: ‘Farming is not an industry; it is a state of living.’ 
“If the buying power of agriculture is impaired, the farmer 
makes fewer trips to Main Street,” says Governor Smith, 
expressing the belief that the farm problem is in a very real 
sense a manufacturer’s, a wholesaler’s and a_retailer’s 
problem, as well. Epigrams cannot pay mortgages; they 
do, however, show an imaginative grasp of a complicated and 
far-reaching situation. 

There is one point at which the candidates differ. Mr. 


Hoover would create a permanent farm board financed with 
several hundred million dollars from the Federal Treasury, 
to build farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabilization. 
corporations for protection against gluts and surpluses. 
Governor Smith accepts the principle of distributing the cost 
of each crop surplus over the marketed unit of the crop 
benefited. ; 

Otherwise, a comparison of the farm promises of the 
sandidates leads to an identical summary: Neither knows 
the answer; but each has a genuine interest and an imagina- 
tive grasp of fundamentals. Whoever is elected, there will 
be an end of Mr. Coolidge’s do-nothing policy. 

Water power is another story. Here Governor Smith far 
outstrips Mr. Hoover, the engineer, both as analyst and in 
his attack upon this third paramount task of the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mr. Hoover is aware of the 
engineering possibilities, of the interlocking aspect of water 
power, flood control, irrigation and transportation, and their 
relation to the citizen as traveler, householder, consumer, 
producer, and shipper. Here and elsewhere, Mr. Hoover 
stressed a good many platitudes. Of the real nub he took no 
notice in his important first appeal to the country. Governor 
Smith takes for granted the platitudes and goes straight to 
the heart of the question—power control. 

“The government—federal, state or the authority rep- 
resenting joint states—must control the switch that turns 
on or off the power so greedily sought by certain private 
groups, without the least regard for the public good.” 

Governor Smith is, perhaps, at his best here, dealing as 
he does with a principle of government peculiarly his own— 
not government operation of public utilities but government 
control of the source of operating power. The advantage 
on this issue is clearly with the Democratic candidate. 

The tariff statement, like the appointment of Mr. Raskob 
as national chairman, is shrewdly calculated to soothe big 





business. 

“The Democratic Party does not and under my leadership 
will not advocate any sudden or drastic revolution in our 
economic system which would cause business upheaval and 
popular distress,’ says Governor Smith. “This principle 
was recognized as far back as the passage of the Underwood 
Tariff Bill. Our platform restates it in unmistakable 
language.” ' 

So much for the moment. The Outlook proposes, as 
promised, to continue discussion of the chief issues, 
the pledges and promises of the candidates, and of 
their statements of foreign policy, preparedness, im- 
migration, and other important secondary matters. This 
may be said, in conclusion, of the Democratic candidate: 
His speech reveals a man equipped for.the office he seeks. 
He is nationally minded. He has positive opinions, the 
courage to air them, and the ability to state them clearly. 
You can disagree with him, but you cannot misunderstand 
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HE LAST Great War started in 

the Balkans. Suppose another con- 

flict should break out there, sug- 
gests the semi-official “Bulgarie,” issued 
at Sofia under the auspices of the Bul- 
garian Government. How would mat- 
ters stand under the Kellogg treaty 
pledging the Powers to renounce war 
—with its preamble recognizing the 
right of each nation to decide what 
circumstances require action in “‘legiti- 
mate self-defense” ? 

At first glance the abolition of war 
would seem to depend on the individual 
states, argues the editor in a leading 
article which affords a perfect contrast 
of certain typical European and Ameri- 
can ways of thinking. A state con- 
sidering itself menaced could always 
justify armed action to safeguard itself. 
“A deeper study,” he continues, “will 
show the difficulties in the way of a 
definition of legitimate defense, in the 
vast range of international — rela- 
tions . . . All the wars of more than 
a century have been waged in the name 
of self-defense. And each case has 
required extensive special researches 
by historians to determine the responsi- 
bility A classic example is the 
Balkan War of 1912-13 which was the 
prelude to the World War.” 

Recalling that the struggle was 
variously interpreted as an aggressive 
attack on the Turkish Empire and as ¢ 
valiant defense against the Turks, the 
newspaper quotes I. E. Geshov, the 
former Bulgarian Premier, to the effect 
that Turkish policies designed to deci- 
mate and expel the Bulgarian popula- 
tion of Macedonia, led to a decision to 
unite Bulgaria with her Balkan neigh- 
bors against Turkey. Consequently, 
the conclusion is that the war was one 
of self-defense for the Balkans, and 
the Balkan treaties of alliance for 
offense as well as defense were really 
defensive in character. A definition of 
legitimate self-defense must comprise 
some elements of aggression—of which 
one of the most common is a treaty of 
alliance for offense! 

“But will the absence of a definition 
of legitimate defense lessen the value 
of the pact? No, for Mr. Kellog is 
convinced that causes for self-defense 
will not arise if the contracting parties 
bind themselves solemnly to renounce 
war. This may seem to European 
politicians a slightly exaggerated idea, 


By MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


but Americans attach particular im- 
portance to the pledged word and _ to 
the worth of a signature.” 


QO» LONE British cavalry — regi- 

— ment took part recently in. some 
french army maneuvers in the zone of 
occupation on the Rhine. And as if 
to furnish a contrast to the situation 
just ten years ago, Liberal papers in 
Great Britain—loyal adherents of the 
War Prime Minister, Llovd George, 
and now opposed to the Conservative 
Cabinet of Prime Minister Baldwin— 
took it as an occasion to attack the Gov- 
ernment, calling it a needless pinprick 
to German feelings calculated to  re- 
tard European progress toward recon- 
ciliation. 

Englishmen want both their troops 
and French and Belgian troops with- 
drawn from the Rhine at the earliest 
possible moment. The “Aenchester 
Guardian,” the veteran leader of the 
Liberal press, considered the incident 
a blunder of the Ministry of War or 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It 
classed these maneuvers on the Rhine 
with the breakdown of the Geneva con- 
ference on limitation of armaments and 
the resignation of Viscount Cecil. The 
Anglo-French naval agreement and the 
secrecy it, the paper 
charges, represent a mishandling of 
British foreign affairs that is gravely 


surrounding 


‘disturbing to British friends of peace. 


“What will America think?” asks the 
“Daily News” and the “Star,” regard- 
ing the incident as calculated to accent- 
uate American distrust after the re- 
ported Anglo-French accord on mili- 
tary and naval strength and distribu- 
tion of fleets. 


| iow Unirep States greeted Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s suggestion that 
the boundary dispute between Guate- 
mala and Honduras be submitted 
to the Central American International 
Tribunal for arbitration, as an excel- 
idea. In Hon- 
duras, it appears, some people at least 
feel otherwise. The leading Liberal 
paper, “E] Cronista’”, remarks acidly: 
“No Honduranian except a traitor will 
ever accept an arrangement such as is 


insinuated by Mr. Kellogg.” Other 


lent and sound 


Honduranian newspapers have rejected 
the idea in equally bitter terms. Their 
attitude evidently reflects disappoint- 
ment over this response to the proposal 
of Honduras that the problem be sub- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States for arbitration in accordance 
with an agreement made five years ago. 
Secretary Kellogg’s plan, which grew 
out of the failure of the Boundary 
Commission to arrive at any common 
understanding, has been accepted by 
Guatemala — which apparently — has 
raised Honduranian uneasiness to fever 
pitch, 


oe in religion is invad- 
ng the Mohammedan world, and 
in both Egypt and Turkey the issue is 
already joined as surely as between 
Fundamentalists and Liberals _ in 
America. Under the leadership of 
Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish Nation- 
lists—according to the ‘Manchester 
Guardian”—have set about the reform 
of the ancestral faith in the land where 
formerly the Sultans ruled also as Ca! 
“Relig- 
ion,’ declares a Commission of the 
Faculty of Theology of Stamboul Uni- 
versity, created by the revolutionary 
Nationalist Government, “must ente~ 
into the new era of vitality, and be 
reformed . by means of scientific 
procedure and by aid of reason, so thet 





iphs, spiritual heads of Islam. 


it may move forward in line with othe: 
social institutions.” 

The Commission proceeds to lay 
principles for a_ theological 
reformation. The first of these are 
scientific direction and national charac- 
ter, as the bases for all institutions; and 
from them is derived the further idea 
of democracy. The Commission fur- 
ther specifies forms and methods of 
worship—including a_ provision that 
prayer must be in the Turkish language 
and “simple and clear, such as to stir 
the souls of the faithful. For this 
reason muezzins and imams capable of 
chanting melodiously should be chos- 


down 


Cis. « 


“What is most important is not the 
translation of the Koran into Turkish 
... The indispensable thing is the rein- 
terpretation of its meaning and _ pre- 
cepts and their revaluation . . . To 
realize all these reforms a plan of 
application must be prepared .. . in 
this case by the Faculty of Theology.” 
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>> What the Country Is Th 


UR Presi- 

dential Cam- 

paign is go- 
ing to cost, it is estimated. some thirteen 
million dollars. Our crime bill this 
year will be, it is estimated, 
thirteen billion dollars. That means 
that we could go on electing Presidents 
at the present rate for over five thous- 
and years for the price we pay each 
year for crime. 


some 


If money is a measure of importance 
—and it is supposed to be in America 
—it is not surprising that even in the 
midst of a Presidential Campaign the 
press should regard crime as worth dis- 
cussing. Criminals constitute only a 
very small minority of the total popula- 
tion but they cost us, as the Kansas 
City “Star” puts it, “an enormous, 
almost incomprehensible sum, amount- 
ing to about two-thirds of the Nation’s 
war debt and to one-seventh of the 
country’s total yearly income.” 

We are an extravagant people, but 
we are beginning to wonder if we really 
‘an afford to spend all that each year 
in stolen goods, in police, in courts, in 
jails, and in whatever else crime -costs 
us. Yet we are a good natured people 
and do not get angry about it. Stick- 
up men continue to ply their business 
end our press remains calm, except 
when politics or local pride is touched. 

Cities do not like to have their law- 
lessness advertised. Chicago, for ex- 
xmple has become very touchy. The 
‘world’s greatest newspaper.” the 
Chicago “Tribune,” reassures visitors 
from other cities, on the authority of a 
professor, “that crimes of violence 
which have been sensationally adver- 
tised to our detriment have had their 
source and scene in the underworld, 
and that they do not mean that the 
safety of our law abiding inhabitants or 
that of reputable visitors has been or 
is likely to be imperiled.” No, we are 
assured, other cities are as bad, and 
“the timidity felt by a few travelers 
is ridiculous.” Other cities feel the 
same way. So we soft-peda! crime. 

I do not see much evidence of what 
the Louisville “Courier-Journal” con- 
temptuously calls the “fevered brow 
of public alarm.” 

Yet the American press is recogniz- 
ing that in this country crime has 
become a big business. “In England,” 
says the Baltimore “Sun,” “a criminal 


A Review of Editorial Opinion 


By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


is pretty much of an outlaw, a lone and 
vicious wolf. But in Chicago’—note 
that the Baltimore paper does not say 
“in Baltimere’”—‘‘crime isn’t just an 
act or a series of acts. It’s more of a 
business.” 
What is the 
Partly. 
get little defense from editorial writers. 
Delay. 


alienists,. 


Our courts? 
American lawyers and judges 


reason? 


technicalities, hired 
what the 


calis the “cloud of mystery” 


appeals, 
Cincinnati ‘“‘En- 
quizer” 
with which lawyers have surrounded 
held to 
account for the failure in America to 


their profession—all are 


deal adequately with crime. Juries, 
too, come in for their share of blame. 
But even here the law, the bar, and 
the bench are blameworthy. The law’s 
delays and_ technicalities make jury 
service burdensome and tend to put 
a premium upon unintelligence. Even 
in respect to the jury a large part of 
the responsibility for the failures of 
American justice is laid by the press 
legal profession. Public 
opinion is apparently beginning to warn 
both bench and bar that they must re- 
form themselves or be reformed. 


upon the 


After all, however, as the writer of 
a “letter to the editor” in one news- 
paper suggests, the ultimate cause of 
crime is a state of mind. Once the pul- 
pit was the great leader of thought. 
Now the leaders are the press and the 
screen. Naturally the press itself is 
at once on the defensive. It does not 
acknowledge that its stories of crime 
are so presented as to encourage the 
On this aspect of the prob- 


lem of crime we shall have to depend on 


criminal. 


some other critics of the daily news- 
papers than the daily newspapers them- 
selves. 


Adolescence is the period in which 
habitual criminals are formed. Obvi- 
ously parents and home life are charged 
with first responsibility. One notor- 
ious crook, the Wilmington (Delaware) 
“Every who had 


Evening” relates, 


accumulated wealth as a super-gun- 


man, was of a “prominent Miami 


family.” ‘‘Alert policemen and stern 


courts,” urged by this newspaper, do 


not reach the cause. If there is any 
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veneral note of 
alarm in the press 
it is at the ap- 


parently growing disrespect for law. 
For this some newspapers hold pro- 
hibition largely, if not chiefly, respon- 
sible. The “Enquirer-Sun” of Colum- 
bus. Georgia, (Julian Harris’s paper 
that has been a Southern pioneer in 
support of Governor Smith’s candidacy) 
vith approval the New York 
“World's” statement that the movement 


quotes 


which established prohibition ‘“‘intro- 
duced into American life a source of 
corruption and hypocrisy and of law- 
lessness without any parallel in the 
history of the country.” At this 
heat generates in the edi- 
torial mind. 


point 
Wet and Dry line up on 
opposite sides of the crime question; 
And it 
is by no means all on one side. If 


for here they touch polities. 


this is “the land of the bootlegger and 
the home of the lawless,” whose fault 
is it? Listen to this from the Chicago 
“Daily News”: “The land of the boot- 
legger is our own land. We have no 


other. It was not drenched with 
patriots’ blood in order that lawless 
men might take advantage of its laws to 
amass wealth and pollute the springs 
of government by breaking those laws. 
And persons who violate the Volstead 
Act by purchasing or drinking contra- 
band liquor necessarily join hands 
cooperatively with the booze-making 
and booze-running gangs that commit 
murders, that corrupt public officials, 
that conspire to steal elections.” 

In the end lawlessness in America 
seems to be attributable to what might 
be called the adolescent mind of the 
ordinary American adult. To him law 
seems something like a school regula- 
tion to be broken. Mere drastic treat- 
ment of convicts, as one newspaper 
shows by figures, does not make any 
change in the common American atti- 
tude toward law. As long as_ the 
American thinks of law, including traf- 
fic regulations for safety on street and 
road, as an inconvenience to be avoided 
or evaded, and law-violation as an art, 
courts and prisons will be crowded. 
When, however, he begins to consider 
the cost—$13.000,000,000—the Ameri- 
can citizen may join the press in ask- 
ing, Is it worth it? 
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Sick 


HREE months ago, a bride and 
groom arrived in New York. 
They belonged to a strange race, 

and looked with shy, uncomprehensive 
gaze at the skyscrapers, towering 
above their heads, and the hard streets 
stretching in front of them. The memo- 
ries of these two were of cool wooded 
carpets, of dense and leafy walls, of 
the clear, untroubled sounds of waters, 
the still retreats where they had 
found each other. For they were a pair 
of Gazelles in captivity—the only ones 
in the great city of New York—and 
their destination was a caged _ enclo- 
sure in the Bronx Zoo. 

Those whose place it was to wel- 
come and care for these gentle animals 
were charmed. This was the _lovliest 
and most graceful pair that adorned 
the park. How could any creature bear 
its weight, on ankles so slender and 
hoofs so light? Where had the pretty 
animals learned that beauty of quick- 
ness, and that artless grace of motion? 
Beyond everything what had 
trained them in their attitude towards 


else, 


sagh other? 

It was a delight to watch them. If 
they looked 
moved 


they were _ startled, 
quickly at one 
closer together. It was as if they had 
spoken. “I am still here. Together we 
cannot be frightened.” They encour- 
the narrow 


captivity. 


another, and 


other within 
boundaries of their 
With their velvet noses, pressed one to 
the other, they whispered silently their 
gentle endearments. “Life is not so 
dreadful. You are all there is of loveli- 
ness, and the grass and leaves around 


aged each 
new 


us are still green.” 

“Look at them,” 
vers would exclaim; “‘those two funny 
They act 


the passing obser- 


animals with the big eyes. 
just like married folks!” 
Day by day, too, they grew bolder 
lightheartedness. They learned to run 
and leap within the small space which 
was theirs. They had their own diver- 
and adventure 
together, and through the 
instinct of old memories they compan- 
ioned each other and created their own 


sions of pretense 


nameless 


world. 

They were at home at last because 
the other was there. 

Day by day, too they grew bolder 
in their new and miniature adventures. 


By IBBY HALL 


There came an evening finally, when 
he started off to explore the foliage 
alone. With beating heart she stayed 
behind to wait for his return. This was 
a new game. She knew he could not 
wander far, they had explored it all 
together. He could pretend for a while 
under the darkness of night, that this 
strip of city foliage was an endless 
expanse of forest. The city lights, for 
this one evening, might be stars that 
had fallen to hang on trees around his 
wanderings. He had never been this 
far from her before. He knew how fast 
her heart was beating with expectancy. 
He would turn soon—he would go leap- 
ing back to her—and they would stand 
quite still and near that she might know 
of all his breathless adventures in an 
untracked forest. 

Now he would turn—what was that 
watching him silently beyond the 
foliage? For a second he was as silent 
and as still as It. For a second cold 
terror stabbed his heart like an old pain. 
Where had he known this Thing be- 
fore? Silence and danger and threat. 
Always beside him 
for him 
adventure 
few bounds he 
would reach her. With one great 
leap—. And still the Terror held him 
fixed. 

Desperately he 
it. And in that spring it caught him. 
What it was, he could not see. What 


Where was she? 
until this moment—waiting 
now—until this game of 


should be over—in a 


sprang away from 


‘had snared him and drawn him from 


her side, he would never know. But in 
his very breath, it caught and stran- 
gled him. 

She feel that gentle 
breathing at her side. With a bullet in 
his lungs he fell, on the dark earth of 
the city, hidden only by a few strips of 
foliage, from the garish, stony street. 


would never 


All night long she waited for him 
and with thé left 
her forever. Suddenly, those slender 
ankles and tiny hoofs would bear her 
weight no longer. She sank down on 
enclosure 


dawn heartedness 


her side within the narrow 
and gazed through wire at a terrible 
city. She was alone. 

In the morning the keepers found 
his body where the unknown killer had 
left it. The sun rose higher and the 


daily visitors came wandering to the 


Zoo. They walked idly by the cages, 
stopping occasionally, to survey the 
animals within. Occasionally, they 
would speak a coaxing word and hold 
out an encouraging hand. 


But in an enclosure there lay a 
creature all unheeding. The great 
mysterious eyes were fixed on nothing. 
Except for the faint movement of her 
side, one would have said there was no 
breath to stir her body. 

After a few seconds of futile coax- 
ing, the friendly visitors would hesi- 
tate doubtfully. 

“It’s sick,” they would say, and pass 
on by. 


Reward 


OWN in Kentucky in a 
hamlet lives a man who believes 
steadfastly in the gods of the 

past. He is old and poor and alone. 
But he still believes that God rewards 
the righteous and punishes the wicked. 
The other morning he woke up in 
his solitary habitation with a strange 
feeling creping through his bones. It 
was a feeling, mixed evenly of doubt 
and hunger. His solitary life held one 
companion but he avoided looking at 
this companion while he thought. How 
day and 


small 


was he going to eat that 
where was he to find food enough for 
two? 

He had just asked 
question when the companion of his 
The compan- 


himself this 


loneliness lost patience. 
ion, having waited all this time for a 
look or word of greeting, rose to his 
feet, stretched his lank body, shook 
his long ears, and howled. 

The old man turned his eyes for the 
first time towards his friend. 

“All right, all right,’ he said com- 
fortingly, “‘you and me, we'll go take 
ourselves a walk.” 

The old man and his dog stepped 
out into a beautiful summer’s day. The 
sky and the grass and the air of Ken- 
tucky cajoled and caressed them like a 
warm and friendly heaven. They look 
at each other with a peace and under- 
standing troubled only by the pangs of 
hunger. There was nowhere in particu- 
lar to go, but the dog started for it 
confidently. The man, still touched by 


misgiving, stumbled and _ followed 
along. 
They were crossing an open field 


(Please turn to page 758) 
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HATEVER else 
A. E. Thomas and 
George Middleton may have 
omitted to do in their new comedy “The 
Big Pond,” they have succeeded in por- 
traying two characters with whom we 
are all familiar—the American girl who 
has wearied of young Go-Getters and 
longs for a romantic lover; and_ the 
shrewd hundred per cent Middle- 
Westerner to whom a_ foreigner is 
simply a Foreigner. 
A Live Wire, with a blind 


>> The Theatre << 


By FRANCIS R. BELLAMY 


Here, true to comedy tradition, Pierre 
becomes so engrossed in business and 
so enthralled by its fascination that he 
completely succeeds in capturing 
Father and Fortune. But—he loses the 
girl. 


So far as Barbara ean see. such 
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marry her. And the dis- 
covery that now he is 
to lose her transforms him once 
more into as genuinely romantic and 
passionate a lover as any girl could 
wish for. 

“Ah, ha!” said we, as we settled back 
and awaited the rise of the curtain on 
the third act. “What a magnificent last 


act we are now going to see!” 


ND then the curtain rose, 
and if you can believe it, 





spot in the direction of beauty, 
art and romance: this is 
Father. He is no one- 
dimensional, latter 
day Mencken character. On 
the contrary, he is very close 
to George Ade’s picture of 
Father, two decades ago. He 
is awful, but he is real. He 
is provincial, but he is shrewd 
and penetrating. He is David 
Harum and Babbitt combined. 

Nor is the American girl 
merely a flapper, with super- 
ficial emotions and a_ purely 
objective mind. As drawn by 
these playwrights she is roman- 
tic but emotionally potent. 
She chafes against the Ameri- 
can man’s world of golf. busi- 
ness and money. She is set on 
securing somehow a romantic 
lover who can dominate her. 
She will not sell herself for a 
half emotion. She is the pro- 
test of woman against man’s 


ego. 








Mr. Thomas and Mr. Middle- 
ton pulled a genuine Rotary 
Club finale on us. No For- 
eigner shall get an American 
girl in one of OUR plays, they 
informed us. No matter how 
gallant this Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna had made Pierre appear 
the Boyhood Friend is the Boy 
Patriot and Barbara ought to 
wake up to it. 

The thing fell to pieces like 
an old Ford. Why, they had 
the Boyhood Friend nearly lose 
his job because he, too, had 
fallen in love with Barbara, 
and had studied the Encyclo- 
pedia on Art, and so was de- 
serving of sympathy as a 
romantic lover, too. And Bar- 
bara believed it all, and as the 
curtain fell she was even be- 
lieving in his artistic soul and 
his business ability combined, 
because he had invented a 
Rubber Venus for little tots to 
play with. 

We knew, as we left the 








Consider these two people in 
Venice—whither Father has 
been dragged by Mother now 
that he is a millionaire. Bring on a 
romantic Frenchman of good family. 
ruined by the war and rehabilitating his 
fortunes as a Courier to rich Ameri- 
cans in Italy. Color generously with 
moonlight, Venetian serenades, mediae- 
val palaces and art. Add the inevitable 
Boyhood Friend from Ohio—and you 
have the first act of the “Big Pond.” 


O k course, Father objects to a Frog. 
But he has the shrewdness to 
tollow a stray suggestion that the ro- 
mantic Frenchman may show to less 
advantage in the native sunlight of 
Vernon, Ohio. He proceeds to invite 
Pierre (at a cost he had not quite fore- 
seen) to enter his rubber business. And 
the whole comedy is transferred to that 
small Middle Western town. 


LUCILE NIKOLAS 


things as Venice, art, romance—all 
these have become things of the past. 
E.go, in the form of success in the rub- 
ber business, has captured Pierre. And 
love and romance apparently no longer 
exist for him. The part of romantic 
lover clearly was only one he played on 
the Italian stage. Business. once more. 
has robbed her of her man. 

It is a bitter defeat for Barbara. 
She has loved Pierre. And the moment 
when she turns to her Boyhood Friend 
and pretends to an engagement which 
does not exist, in order to cover her 
disaster, brings on as dramatic a scene 
as light comedy is able to stand. For 
Pierre has really loved. her all along, 
and has doggedly persevered at busi- 
ness in this strange country only to 
make money cnough te enable him to 


theatre, that Barbara was due, 
after the first year, to run away 
with the first Greenwich Village artist 
who came along—and then throw her- 
self in the river. 
HAT a shame!” we said. 

And it is. Kenneth MacKenna 
as the Frenchman, and Harlan Briggs 
as the Father make the play worth 
more than any other new play on Broad- 
way. Lucile Nikolas as Barbara gives 
promise of developing into as lovely 
and appealing an ingenue as any 
theatre-goer can want. The first act 
curtain is one of the cleverest ever 
devised. If the playwrights had merely 
allowed the characters to follow’ the 
natural course of events, one of the best 
comedies of recent years might have 
resulted. 

Reluctantly, we recommend _ this 


play. 
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>> I'he Movies << 


pp "The Patriot” 


NE of the screen’s finest actors 

is Lewis Stone. In scene after 

scene of “The Patriot” he holds 
his audience motionless by the strength 
of his portrayal, only to have every eye 
leave him on the entrance of a greater 
one than he. Comparisons are odious, 
but Mr. Stone, artist that he ‘is, would 
be the first to admit that he and every 
other of his profession must bow the 
knee to Jannings. 

Criticism of “The 


By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


Here, dear friends, is the picture of 
the year, and the picture of many years. 

We urge that nothing be allowed to 
keep you from seeing it. 


pe Out of the Ruins” 


A picture of which we expected little 
and which pleased us from start to 
finish was “Out of the Ruins” with 
Richard) Barthelmess and = Marian 


This doesn’t work, for his command- 
ing officer sees through the ruse and 
refuses the leave. So our hero deserts 
and joins his sweetheart secretly, only 
to find that no man can get a marriage 
certificate unless he has his military 
papers in good order, and this, of 
course, would be impossible in the case 
of a deserter. 

So he goes back to his regiment only 
to be refused permission to get into a 
particularly hot scrap and to be told 

that he must face a 
courtmartial. What 





Patriot” could be, and 
should be, limited to 
the bare statement that 
the picture, the acting, 
the direction and the 
photography have 
never been excelled in 
the history of the 
cinema. 
To say 
merely to burble along 
on a stimulating sub- 


more. is 


ject. 

To read what we, 
and better critics than 
we, have to say about 
picture with 
deciding 


such a 
a view to 
whether or not to see 
it, is to put a poor val- 
uation on your time. 


A reviewer might 








happens from then on 
is of such a nature that 
advance publicity 
would lessen your in- 
terest in it. 

We were impressed 
with Richard Barthel- 
mess’ acting and very 
much so by the per- 
formance of Marian 
Nixon. We had seen 
this actress only in 
light comedy roles be- 
fore and were filled 
with admiration at her 
handling of an emo- 
tional part. The love 
scenes between the two 
principals were ex- 
tremely well done and 
there was a passionate 








properly call your at- 
tention to those techni- 
cal excellencies which 
it is his business to study; he could in- 


form you that the sympathy engendered 


by Jannings for the mad Czar Paul I 
is one of the great histrionic achieve- 
ments of all time; it would not be amiss 
for him to tell you that all possible 
doubt of the preeminence of Ernest 
Lubitsch must be dispelled by *what he 
has given the world in this picture: 
words, words—all hollow’ words. 
You'll find all this out for yourself 
when you see “The Patriot,” and the 
excessive blather which is in us, beg- 
ging to be hurled into print, could do 
nothing more than perhaps spoil for 
you some small detail of a marvelous 
experience, 

There are sound effects with “The 
Patriot”—and good sound effects, too, 
because they are under intelligent re- 
straint. 


EMIL JANNINGS IN “THE PATRIOT” 


Nixon. This is a war story, with the 
scenes laid in Paris and at the front; 
but don’t let that keep you away. Orig- 
inality marks nearly every bit of the 
presentation, and John Francis Dillon’s 
direction makes up for the not-so-origi- 
nal portions, 


Mr. Barthelmess’ part is that of a 
young lieutenant who finds while he is 
in the line that his sweetheart is in 
grave danger of being married off to 
a rich and elderly civilian whose ser- 
vices to her father have been such that 
the girl’s consent to marry him is prac- 
tically a sacred obligation. Desperate 
at the thought of losing her, Lieutenant 
Pierre sticks his hand up over the para- 
pet of a trench, with the idea that the 
minor wound thus received will get him 
a leave to go to Paris and make her 
his wife before it is too late. 


intensity to the whole 
picture which is rarely 
achieved. 


>> Four Walls” 


John Gilbert is never anything but 
vivid and interesting, and his _per- 
formance in “Four Walls” is both of 
these things. Assisted by Joan Craw- 
ford, he manages to turn a so-so picture 
into pretty good entertainment. 

The venerable crook-who-reforms 
motif forms the basis for the story. 
There have been too many good crook 
pictures of late for a mediocre one to 
stand much chance. 

John Gilbert is cast as a Jewish boy. 
There is no reason why he should not 
be, but we are getting a little tired of 
sitting through Hebraic religious ob- 
servances on the screen, just as we 
should if they were Catholic, Metho- 
dist or Episcopal. Let’s have some 
Zoroastrian or Seventh Day Adventist 
heroes for a change. 
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>> A Musical Mecea << 


Bayreuth 

NCE again for a few short weeks 

the little old Franconian town of 

Bayreuth is the Mecca of all 

those that prefer to take their Wagner 

straight. Once again one may hear, 

at intervals during the afternoon and 

evening, those trumpet calls blown 

from the baleony of the Festival- 

Theatre on the hill announcing the 

beginning of the opera or the different 
acts. 

For many _ years 


By EUGENE BONNER 


Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, everybody who had been unable 
to make the pilgrimage to Bayreuth 
rushed to hear it and promptly pro- 
ceeded like nice, obedient sheep to bow 
down low—far lower, to tell the truth, 
than there was any necessity of doing. 

The fact however remains, and that 


magical and unreal, while the trans- 
formation scene was beautifully done. 
Gotthelf Pistor was a sympathetic 
and handsome Parsifal, revealing a 
voice more than ordinarily good, while 
Frida Leider, while making a some- 
what motherly Kundry, sang with a 
outpouring of tone in the 


Ludwig 


glorious 
Hofmann as 
Theodor  Scheidl as 
Lois Odo Béck as 


Klingsor, satisfactory 


second act. 
Gurnemanz, 
Amfortas and 


in every respect, com- 





rumors had _ persisted 
to the effect that the 
performances at the 
Wagner Festspielhaus 
were steadily falling 
away from the high 
standard set by the 
mighty Richard. Vari- 
ous reasons were as- 
signed, the fact that 
the singers were in- 
ferior, owing to the 
inability of the man- 
agement to keep pace 
with the huge salaries 
paid great singers 
elsewhere, and the 





shige agatha a i 8 eS 


|. Spee 
secon 





pleted the cast of 
principals. The work 
was conducted by one 
almost too well known 
to Americans in gen- 
eral—Dr. Karl Muck. 

The performance of 
“Tristan” the follow- 
ing day was one of 
those rare occasions 
when the entire com- 
pany, singers, 
orchestra, and conduc- 
tor seemed to join 
forces to give of the 
best that was in them. 
On such occasions the 








idiosyncrasies of the 
ageing Frau Cosima 
who insisted in super- 
vising, not always 
wisely, the productions of the various 
works of her dead husband. 

However, whatever may have been 
the case before the war, the Wagner 
festival performances at Bayreuth now 
seem to have taken on new life. Never 
having had the opportunity in former 
days to attend any of the performances 
here, it is impossible for us to make 
any comparisons between the rep- 
resentations then and those of the 
present day. Nevertheless, in the mat- 
ter of all-round excellence it would seem 
a matter of sheer impossibility to excel 
such performances as are now being 
given of “Parsifal’’ and “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 

For any one attending a Bayreuth 
festival for the first time, a more fit- 
ting introduction could scarcely be 
imagined than “Parsifal.” For so 
many years the half-mystery surround- 
ing this work, owing to the fact of its 
not being allowed on any other stage, 
set it apart from all other operatic 
works. When finally it was pirated by 
Heinrich Conried and produced at the 


RICHARD WAGNER FESTSPIELHAUS 

BAYREUTH 
indisputably, that “Parsifal” in its 
native shrine at Bayreuth is entirely a 
different affair from the same work 
elsewhere. 

The atmosphere of this absolutely 
unique theatre and audience puts one 
in, I wouldn’t exactly say a devotional 
mood, but certainly in a much more 
serious attitude towards the work than 
is the case ordinarily. Then (how 
Wagner knew his theatre) the really 
mysterious and beautiful effect of that 
invisible orchestra! Surely nothing 
could be more impressive than those 
first notes of the Prelude floating out 
into the darkened hall from their 
unseen source. 

In the matter of stage presentation 
and management, the “Parsifal’” as 
presented here this year is far ahead 
of any production we’ve seen so far in 
any other opera house. Of course the 
moving panorama is kept, but it was 
done without a hitch. The Grail 
Temple is much in the old style, but the 
enchanted garden, with its monstrous, 
semi-transparent flowers, really seemed 


that 
exist simply should be 


imperfections 
ignored. From the 
point of detailed criticism they can be 
noted if necessary, but they don’t in 
the least matter. 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen’ was _ the 
Isolde. This fine artist gave a touch- 
ing and vocally superb performance, 
though it was with regret that we noted 
that she had discarded her red wig and 
emerald-green robe of her Metropolitan 
days for the much more conservative 
outfit of a blond wig and a white robe 
with a yellow mantle. 


Tristan was done by Gunnar 
Graarud, heard a few weeks ago as 
Menelaus on the occasion of the Vienna 
premiére of “Die Agyptische Helena.” 
His Tristan was a very beautiful im- 
personation, while vocally he is one of 
the best artists Germany has produced 
in many moons. 


It was, they say, an occasion never 
to be forgotten by any of those who 
took part. It was almost as if Wagner 
himself had a premonition that this was 
the last time he would ever hear his 
opera. Six months later he was dead. 
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>> De-Tildenizing Tennis << 


MERICAN lawn tennis as_per- 

sonified in its governing body. 

the executive committee, at last 
came to grips with William T. Tilden, 
2nd, in earnest, and after a long debate 
that lasted into the small hours of the 
morning, plucked him from the list of 
players sanctioned to enter tournaments 
held under the egis of the Association, 
which, of course, means all amateur 
tennis. It was a decision the conse- 
quences of which are difficult to fore- 
see, but to the tree there 
seem to be consequences of 
What Tilden himself will do, 
reviving his 


man up a 
would 
moment. 
whether he _ will 
theatrical work as a permanent occu- 
pation, or whether he will permanently 
join the ranks of the critics no one 
knows but Tilden himself. He has 
said that he would apply for reinstate- 
ment at the next regular meeting of the 
committee, but to the same man up the 
same tree this looks like a futile pro- 
ceeding. It has taken time enough for 
the Association to get up the courage 
to throw Tilden out, and that decision 
once having been made it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful that there will be any 
revision. Tilden has said that he will 
not turn professional. He is too shrewd 


retire, 


to become entangled with C. C. Pyle, 
it seems, and he apparently is not tak- 
ing on the burden of building up pro- 
other 


fessional tennis 


organization. 


through any 


Had Tilden been willing to appear 
before the committee in his own behalt 
there undoubtedly would have been 
some fireworks, but he chose to go to 
Longwood there to continue his writing. 
Leaving behind him, in letter form, his 
own interpretation of the player-writer 
rule, he failed to make good his implied 
promise to open up the whole question 
of amateurism in the tennis ranks— 
failed to suggest that it might be un- 
healthy for tournament committees to 
present an outstanding star with the 
latest failed to 


suggest that tennis expense accounts 


make of automobile. 
must be quite a factor when men are 
able to leave their business for some- 
thing like eight months in the year. It 
had been expected for some time that 
he would do that very thing. for the 
history of Tilden’s career on and oft 
the courts has given him something of 


By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


Undoubtedly 
man 


a reputation as a fighter. 
Tilden knows as much as 
about certain abuses that have grown 


any 


up around a game so jealously guarded 
for so many years by the powers that 
be, and that was unmistakably getting 


out of hand. 


I do not think that Tilden can any 
more avoid piaying tennis than he can 
avoid writing about it. It is certain 
that he will not give up writing about 
it, and as a matter of fact, I doubt if 
he ever intended to. Just how he will 
go about playing the game is a problem 
that can be solved oniy by himself, and 
so far he has been sitent on that subject, 
until the next 


meeting of the ccmmittee that has 


and probably will be 
barred him. It seems rather a shame 
to lose for tennis his great ability in 
coaching some of the up and coming 
younger flight of players and it is to 
be hoped that some way can be found to 
keep _ his with the game. 
whether he ranks as a professional or 
as a man in that misty mid-region be- 
tween what the calls an 
amateur and what Tilden himself cails 
He has done quite too 


contact 


Association 


an amateur. 

















Underwood 


HOLCOMBE WARD 


much for the game to be thrown away 
like a worn out glove. 

His disbarment, even though he has 
not made the expected charges against 
other players, opens up the whole 
question of gate receipts. It is hardly 
to be argued, I think, that the public 
both here and abroad, has not been 
just a little spoiled by the great num- 
ber of tournaments in which stars are 
advertised to appear. It so happens 
that Tilden has been the biggest draw- 
ing card of the lot. It was unmistak- 
ably so when he appeared at Auteuil, 
and it is unmistakably so whenever he 
has appeared in this country. And just 
at the moment there is no one in sight 
to take his place as a circus attraction. 
Maurice McLaughlin was a great at- 
traction in his time, probably the great- 
est prior to the advent of ‘Tilden. 
“Maury” was red haired, and “Maury” 
was freckled. He had a pleasant smile, 
and terrific speed—the first of the lot 
to send over his second service as fast 
as the first. It was downright auda- 
cious tennis. And Tilden’s is also down- 
right audacious tennis. That is the 
sort of play that fills the stands, 
whether at Auteuil, Forest Hills, or 
Wimbledon. It would seem, then, that 
outside of the established tournaments, 
other events put on in the interest of 
stellar play would languish for at least 
another year, and until such time as 
Junior Cohen, Doeg, or some other of 
the youngsters develops enough “color” 
to draw people who are more interested 
in salient personalities than they are 
in the game itself. 

Perhaps, after all, that might not be 
such a bad thing for the game.  Per- 
haps it would be a good thing to place 
a little more emphasis on the champion- 
ship than on the champion. Perhaps 
the time has come when the champion 
should be a man who cannot spend 
quite so much time at the game. This 
was true of the old champions. Here 
were men who were engaged in busi- 
ness in which publicity cut no great 
figure. It is true that tennis men even 
of the long ago threw business into each 
other’s laps, which was natural enough. 
But most of these men would have got- 
ten along rather handsomely without 
any connection at all with sport. More 
than one man has given up tournament 
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golf simply because he had to neglect 
the game or his own means of liveli- 
hood. And a few have given up tourna- 
ment tennis for the same reason. 


Dr. Sumner Hardy it was who 
brought the quarrel between Tilden and 
the powers that be to a head, and yet 
Dr. Hardy has done perhaps more 
than any other man to bring out the 
young stars of the Pacific Coast. More 
than once he has weaned a youngster 
away from baseball and turned him 
loose on the public courts in Golden 
Gate Park. Mr. Garland has helped 
mightily in the same way, and there 
are other men who have brought out 
boys in their knee-trouser stage, and 
started them on the road to expert ten- 
nis play. Richards was to some extent 
self-taught, but undoubtedly learned 
quite a bit from Tilden and was un- 
doubtedly headed for the national tennis 
supremacy when he listened to the ad- 
vances of Pyle. If, now and then, the 
pupil became just a little too promi- 
nent their sponsors are hardly to be 
blamed. The whole pity of it is that 
the decision should have come at such 
a time, app'ic! to a player who was 
leading the American Davis Cup team 
in a foreign land. That is a blemish 
on the Association that will take some 
time to wear off. 

Second thoughts are long, long 
thoughts, and one of these thoughts put 
forward by men who love the game is 
that the Association, having quite 
frankly allowed Tilden to play in 
France because of the gate receipts, 
might have postponed the ban and 
allowed Tilden to play out his year. It 
is too late for that now, of course, but 
had such a decision been made there is 
no doubt that the committee would have 
gained somewhat in dignity. It is 
hardly a pleasant spectacle to find a 
United States ambassador compelled to 
step into a situation that was past con- 
trol of its governing body. 


Tennis, therefore, it seems, is apt to 
have at least a temporary revision 
downward. The suggestion has been 
made that one simple rule would put an 
end to more or less indefinite touring— 
simply that the players pay their own 
expenses as do the amateur golfers. 
Bobby Jones plays far less tournament 
golf than does Tilden tennis, even 
aside from the preparation and early 
rounds for the Davis Cup. It is sug- 
gested, too, that this rule be not applied 
to expeditions in quest of the cup, but 
that it cover all tournaments not of an 
international nature. I think this sug- 

















Underwood 


JULIAN S. MYRICK 


gestion will be carefully considered by 
the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation. And in the meantime the 
player-writer rule, the cause of all the 
trouble, still stands. 


The whole affair has made an un- 
pleasant impression just at a time when 
inroads into the amateur ranks from 
other sources than professional base- 
ball, seemed to have come to an end. 
Of course the trainer at college is gen- 
erally a scout for some one of the big 
league teams, but since professional 
football has not been a howling success, 
there has been less of a problem con- 
fronting the average athletic director. 


T least one lesson of the Olympics 

apparently has been learned. 
According to semi-official announcement 
there will never been another trip on 
a floating hotel, with ship’s discipline 
over the athletes. Quite frankly the 
English system of individual responsi- 
bility for preparation and condition is 
to be followed. The English runners 
lived in Holland as simple tourists, and, 
although they had a manager, that man- 
ager, the capable Harold Abrahams, was 
more guide, counselor and friend than 
he was a manager. In the American 
sense he was neither manager nor 
coach. This is an ideal that has long 
been sought by followers of sport in 
this country who have ‘always depre- 
cated the machine idea. The English- 
men have proved that it gets results. 
It is true of course that in many cases 
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the English contestants are a little older 
than the American, but it is quite prob- 
able that the American boy can handle 
himself quite as well if allowed to be an 
individualist somewhat earlier in life 
than has been the custom. This is 
especially true of track and field ath- 
letics in which fast friendships, and 
sometimes enduring friendships are 
formed on the field of action. It is 
pleasant to have the impression con- 
firmed by the home-coming athletes, 
that no matter what might have been the 
bickerings among the higher-ups, the 
men on the field not only found stiff 
competition but also had a good time. 


btn modern football player keeps 

himself in condition practically all 
the time. It was Bob Zuppke, the 
caustic but delightful Illinois 
coach, used to say that the Eastern 
football player was given to the soft 
life in the Summer. That certainly 
has not been the case this season with 
the West Pointers, at any rate. Ham- 
mack, the Army’s best guard, went with 
the Olympic team as a wrestler, “ igle, 
the star halfback, 
father’s cotton plantation in Merryvale, 
La., Murrell, fullback, shipped to South 
America as an able seaman on a Mun- 
son liner, while Hutchinson, the out- 
standing candidate for Harry Wilson’s 
old position at halfback, hardened up 
by swinging an axe in a Minnesota lum- 
ber camp. Piper, another halfback 
candidate, put in the off season in the 
O’Keefe of 


Brooklyn, another promising back, was 


quite 


worked on_ his 


Illinois corn belt, while 
in charge of a boy’s camp. Every mem- 
ber of the squad indulged in some form 


of hard labor. 


California’s in the eight- 
oared event at the Olympic Games car- 


tradition 


victory 


ries along splendidly the 
established by the Navy oarsmen at 
Brussels in 1920, and maintained by 
Yale in 1924 at Paris. California’s vic- 
tory was especially notable since from 
the very beginning of its season away 
back in the early spring Pete Donlan 
and the man behind him never failed to 
meet and beat off every challenge of the 
finest eights on both sides of the water. 
The Oakland estuary is not the best 
place in the world to prepare a crew, 
and in this respect the University of 
Washington has a distinct advantage, 
which redounds all the more to the 
credit of the coach, little Ky Ebright. 
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The Outlook 


>> Should the President Tell? < 


LTHOUGH never anarchistic, the 

revered “Atlantic Monthly” has 

thrown more than its share of 
boubs into Wall Street and some of 
them have been stuffed with well-fused 
high explosives. Its publication of 
Professor Ripley’s attack on corpora- 
tion officials who concealed facts from 
stockholders and profited thereby, blew 
away a good many veils of secrecy. 
The explosives he set off under the pro- 
moters and bankers who revelled in the 
issue of non-voting stock, cured them 
almost entirely of the practise. 

The latest “Atlantic” 
unlooses another bomb, the purpose of 
which is to drive the bullish comments 
of President Coolidge and Secretary of 


the Treasury Mellon, and their succes- 


issue of the 


sors, out of the stock market. Ralph 
West Robey, in an article entitled 
“Capeadores in Wall Street,” states 


fairly explicitly that Messrs. Coolidge 
and \‘ellon have rushed to the rescue 
with words of optimism whenever the 
“Coolidge Bull Market,” 


seventh year, was faltering. 


now in its 


But the bomb has been something of 
a dud. It has fizzled enough to attract 
a good deal of attention in financial and 
in political circles but it has shaken no 
foundations. 

There are various reasons why it 
missed fire. The most obvious is the 
respect which Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 


Mellon enjoy. Somehow it is a little 


difficult for even their enemies in either’ 


the financial or the political communi- 
ties to picture the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury dashing out 
to jack up security prices. Although 
Mr. Coolidge has not expressed himself 
on the matter recently, it seems most 
likely that he would view even the 
mildest speculation with distrust. It is 
a practise absolutely antipathetic to his 


customs and standards. 


To some one unfamiliar with the 
influences on security prices and the 
popular explanations for their fluctua- 
tions, Mr. Robey’s case might be fairly 
convincing. Both the prominent gentle- 
men who are the heroes of his article 
have expressed frequent opinions as to 
and the future of the 
These 


the condition 
money market and of industry. 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


opinions were nearly always optimistic 
and Mr. Robey quotes comments from 
leading financial pages to prove that 
they were published just in time to 
restore the confidence of speculators 


and start the market upward again. 


The most notorious instance of what 
Mr. Robey calls “intervention” came in 
the form of an Associated Press de- 
spatch of January 5, 1928, which stated 
that of the 


opinion that the record-breaking in- 


“President Coolidge is 
crease in brokers’ loans is not large 
enough to cause unfavorable comment.” 
This followed the Stock Exchange’s 
announcement that these loans had in- 
creased during the month of December 
by $341,071,018. 
good many leading bankers this increase 


In the opinion cf a 


justified real uneasiness, not to say 
alarm, and the President was criticized 
sharply in pubiic and more sharply in 
private. 

His statement furnishes the strongest 
Brokers’ 
loans are a measure of the volume of 
speculation and it is hard to believe that 
the President of the United States 
should try to answer the very difficult 
question as to whether or not too many 
citizens are buying stocks on margin. 
Persons close to Mr. Coolidge insist 
that he was only passing on opinions 
offered him by officials of the Treasury 
Department and that he was entirely 


link in Mr. Robey’s case. 


unaware of the speculative inference 
that would be drawn from his curt state- 
ment. 


The explanation of his friends is 
probably the correct one but, in any 
case, the comment probably must be set 
down among his blunders. His some- 
times over-optimistic reviews of busi- 
ness conditions, on the other hand, can 
be defended on the grounds of sound 
policy. The same can be said of Mr. 
Mellon’s giving publicly his not always 
judgments) on_ the 


correct money 


market. 


It is clearly the duty of the Presi- 
dent to report to the country on condi- 
tions as he sees them. No one else, 
certainly, is in a better position to un- 
derstand what is going on. If he thinks 
industry is prospering. he should say 


so. Inevitably he w:ll be wrong oceca- 
sionally but his judgment should be 
well above the average, and there is no 
reason why the public should not have 
the benefit of it. The money market 
is of vital interest to legitimate busi- 
ness and the Secretary of the Treasury 
presumably understands its  funda- 
mentals better than the average busi- 
ness man, Should the average busi- 
ness man be deprived of the Secretary's 
advice because it will assist the specu- 
lator also? Under 
stances, the answer would certainly be 


normal circum- 


no. 


But, Mr. Robey would say, these ex- 
pressions of opinion were always so 
timed as to support a tottering stock 
That may be so, but he does 
On sev- 


eral occasions, expressions of optimism 


market. 
not present a convincing case. 


obviously did not stop a decline in stock 
prices. On several occasions, when the 
market was at its worst, it received no 
encouragement whatsoever from Wash- 
ington. 


Nor is it at all certain that the words 
of President Coolidge and Secretary 
Mellon were as powerful as he believes. 
Financial writers may be justified in 
giving their views as to what put prices 
up or down but, if they are at all intelli- 
gent, they realize that the decisive influ- 
Imports of gold. 
we all realize now, were responsible for 
inflation during the latter half of 1927. 
but few realized it then. The explana- 
tions offered at the time make amusing 
reading today. 


ence is seldom clear. 


So much for the evidence Mr. Robey 
offers. 

The problem which he _ discusses. 
nevertheless, is one which will always 
be of tremendous interest. It might 
be phrased this way—Should a high 
authority of financial matters tell? If 
he doesn’t, he may be concealing facts 
or opinions which the public should 
know. If he does, he may influence 
opinion too strongly in one direction or 
the other. The question faces almost 
daily not only the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but presi- 
dents of banks and corporations and 
almost every one whose opinion is taken 
at all seriously. 


It simply won’t convict. 


Any one who can help to answer these 
questions either generally or specifically 
will be a real benefactor. 
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>> An Interview with an Old << 


whom the bartender is but an 

old crony’s tale and for that 
ever-diminishing class to whom he is a 
distorted memory, I remark that, like 
the screech owl, he was one species but 
two distinct phases. One was the black- 
guard, scummy and foul as a cesspool. 
The other was the philosopher, flowing 
and clear as a spring. 

Each of them, because of what he 
was, contributed more than did the 
strong waters he sold to making the 
saloon a popular club. Perverts, par- 
ticularly a class of sex perverts not 
commonly recognized as such, who 
gained satisfaction by wallowing in fil- 
thy stories about women, stood at the 
blackguard’s bar. Men who sought to 
escape from the actual and enter into 
the ideal by the door of alcoholic stimu- 
lation stood by the bar where the phil- 
osopher dispensed crude wisdom. 


pf. that ever-growing class to 


There was, in a section of Nash- 
ville’s business district frequented by 
working men, a philosophical bartender. 
Unlettered, he was an educator. Call- 
ing himself irreligious, he exerted over 
at least some of his patrons a moral in- 
fluence. He had a mind for discerning 
the truth and a tongue for speaking it. 
He went out of business in 1909, when 
State prohibition came. Since then, 
until yesterday, I cannot remember that 
I had seen him. 

I sat down as near the rear of a street 
car as the jim-crow law would easily 
permit. Clear at the front, I recognized 
the back of the old bartender’s head. 
(Yes, I was occasionally at his bar in 
quest of wisdom and other things; and 
a bartender, more than any other artist, 
is forced by the nature of his work to 
turn his back to the crowd.) 

Not a hair had turned, so far as I 
could tell, in nineteen years. 

Taking the seat beside him, I in- 
quired, “Don’t you expect ever to get 
any older?” 

“No,” he answered, “I don’t expect 
it, but it will come. None of you writ- 
ing birds ever did know the meaning of 
words. Glad to see you, though. I was 
thinking about you t’other day. Unless 
my memory is crooked, you are one of 
the fellows who used to think that this 


Bartender 


By DIXON MERRITT 


country could get rid of lawlessness by 
passing a law.” 

The fact is that I was not one of 
those fellows but I would not for the 
world intimate that the old gentleman 
—he is that—was crooked in any par- 
ticular. He always had a knack of 
making his statements in such way that 


they could not be contradicted. So, by 
silence, I entered a plea of guilty. 


“Well,” he went on, “the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act did 
not eliminate lawlessness, did they?” 


“nT? 
y 


o”, I agreed, “they say there is 
more lawlessness now than there was 
before.” 


“And they are wrong,” he asserted, 
“as they nearly always are. There 
isn’t any more lawlessness, and there 
isn’t any less. Just enough to allow 
for a ten year change in human nature. 

“The difference is that men see the 
lawlessness that we have today and have 
forgotten the lawlessness that we had 
yesterday. So we have a bunch of 
fanatics, just as sincere as your bunch 
was, who believe that the country can 
get rid of lawlessness by repealing a 
law. Well, it can’t. Lawlessness is in 
the heart and if it can’t find one law to 
violate it will find two. 

“Understand me, scribbling boy, I 
want to see the Voistead Act modified. 
I want to see the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment smashed like a sherry glass drop- 
ped on a tile floor. But I don’t want 
to see half the people of this country 
disappointed by the repeal of the 
thing, as half of them were disappointed 
by the passage of it. I haven’t got an 
audience any more. But you can still 
speak out in meeting. And I wish you 
would tell ’em that they will not get rid 
of lawlessness by modifying the Vol- 
stead Act, which I believe they will do, 
or by repealing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which I hope they will do. 

“They say that the bootlegger will 
go when prohibition goes. We had the 
bootlegger long before prohibition and 
we will have him long after it. I 
started tending bar in eighty-eight, 
and I paid attention to statistics about 
liquor from that time on. Just about 
forty per cent of the cases in Federal 


court during all those years were boot- 
legging and moonshining cases. I don’t 
reckon that bootleggers sell much more 
whisky now than they always did. The 
quantity of whisky sold has fell off by 
about what the saloons used to sell— 
nearly. Why did people buy whisky 
from the bootlegger then? Because he 
could sell it cheaper. And the outlaw, 
untaxed, always can sell it cheaper than 
the regular man under any system of 
regulation. That’s why we'll always 
have the bootlegger. 

“They say that we will be rid of 
rotten liquor when we are rid of pro- 
hibition. We always had rotten liquor 
for exactly the same reason that men 
always bought liquor from bootleggers. 
It was cheaper. I'll agree, that it 
came out of the Government warehouse 
pure. 
or a wholesaler, got it inside his walls 
there was nothing to keep him from 
doctoring it. 


But when once a saloonkeeper, 


“As near as I was ever able to 
figure it out, somewhere between fifteen 
and twenty per cent of the whisky that 
was sold over the bar was pure. The 
other eighty to eighty-five per cent was 
of different degrees of impurity, run- 
ning all the way from rotgut to cut rye. 
The bootlegger isn’t half as smart as he 
is given credit for being. Most of his 
tricks were worked out in the saloon, 
not so much by the bartender as by the 
boss in the back room. 

“You say that will be regulated under 
the new system? Yes. And it will take 
an army of inspectors just about as big 
as the army of prohibition agents—and 


just about as crooked, I reckon. And 
it will be enforced just as well. 
“But I’m talking details. The big 


point is this. The prohibition repealers 
are just as foolish or just as hypocriti- 
cal as the prohibition promoters were 
when they claim that lawlessness can be 
got rid of by changing a law. They are 
using the same old argument that the 
prohibitionists used and which has been 


proved false. Tell ’em so. 


“We are going to get rid of prohibi- 
tion because it’s wrong. And, when it 
is done, we will have a lot more respect 
for ourselves if we haven’t lied to our- 
selves to bring it about.” 








>> Speaking of Books << 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


Mirrors of Their Times 
Bianca Capello, By Clifford Bax. Aphra Behn, By 
V. Sackville West. Annie Besant, By Geoffrey 
West. The Viking Press. 

NDER the editorship of Francis 
Birrell and the general title of 
Representative Women, a series 

of biographical essays upon women 
who have been peculiarly typical of 
their times is now being published. The 
books should make extremely interest- 
ing as well as informative reading. 

“Representative” is a somewhat con- 
fusing adjective to qualify the subjects 
of these biographies, until one stops to 
remember that the person who most 
perfectly represents his era is always 
a distinctive individual, a man who, in 
life, is distinguished from his fellows, 
even immeasurably above them, but 
who, seen in restrospect, becomes a 
complete exponent of the thought of 
his time. A man may be such an one 
and still be an example of the highest 
type of his sex. Notsoa woman. The 
woman who most nearly approaches 
the ideal woman is, inevitably, the intel- 
ligent helpmeet, the inspiring com- 
panion, the ardent lover, and the suc- 
cessful mother of children. And such 
a type can never be said to represent 
any one era, because such a type.is of 
all time. So that the women who are 
chosen as representative of their times 
are scarcely representative women. 

Such enticing subjects are to be in- 
cluded in the Representative Women 
La Duchesse du Maine, 
Rachel, Christina of Sweden, Jane 
Carlyle and others. Of the series, the 
volumes named at the head of this 
paper, and Lady Hester Stanhope. by 
Martin Armstrong, which we have not 
seen, are now ready. 


series as 


The writers of the three long essays 
under discussion have most successfully 
skimmed the cream off the biographical 
pans. Almost any reader must be 
interested by them, even if he has never 
heard of the subjects. And V. Sack- 
ville West’s book. particularly, tempts 
one into further reading, especially of 
the works of her heroine. Clifford 
Bax, writing on Bianca Capello, has 
not only skimmed the cream for his 
readers, but has whipped it and flavored 
it with rich local Biance 
Capello lived in the Florence of Ben- 


color. 


venuto Cellini, and her life moves, as 
did his, against a background of 
pageantry, lust, intrigue and_blood- 
shed. A beautiful Venetian who mar- 
ried beneath her in a day when such a 
thing was socially if not personally 
more disastrous than it is at present, 
Bianca went to Florence with her low- 


The Most Discussed Books 


HIS list is compiled from the lists of the ten 

best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: 

New York—Brentano’s; 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc.; 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St, Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 

Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company; 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.; 

Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company ; 

Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 

Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s; 

Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 

Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd 

Portland, Oregon—J. K. Gill Company 


Fiction 
“Swan Song,” by John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Read either as the last 
book of the “Forsyte Saga” or as an inde- 
pendent story, this masterly novel should 
please 211 readers. Reviewed August 1. 


“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton Wil- 
der. Albert & Charles Boni. Those who 


have not yet read this beautifully written 
story have a delight in store. 
“Brook Evans,” by Susan Glaspell. The F. A. 


Stokes Company. This love story of three 
generations will touch and please any adult 
reader. It is tragic, truthful, and beautifully 
written. Reviewed July 25. 


“Spider Boy,” by Carl Van Vechten. Alfred A. 
Knopf. A _ story of Hollywood. To be re- 
viewed later. 

“Show Girl,” by J. P. McEvoy. Simon & 
Schuster. The story of Dixie Dugan and 
her boy friend, the greeting card salesman, 
told in letters, telegrams and newspaper in- 
terviews. 


Non-Fiction 
“Strange Interlude,” by Eugene O’Neill. Boni & 
Liveright. This play, in which the dramatist 
steals some of the novelist’s best psychologi- 
eal thunder, is as good to read as to see. 


“Disraeli,” by Andre Maurois, translated by 
Hamish Miles. D. Appleton & Co. You will 
enjoy this charming and vivid biography. 


“The Intclligent Woman’s Guide to Secialism and 
Capitalism,’”’ by George Bernard Shaw. Bren- 
tano’s. Almost every one will agree with 
G. B. S. this time: and any one with the 
patience to read his long book through will 
find it marked by his usual wit and wide 
interests. Reviewed July 4. 

“Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing,” by 
Samuel! Hoffenstein. Boni & Liveright. If 
you enjoy light vetfse, this is the very best. 


“Jesus, the Son of Man,” by Emil Ludwig. Bonie 
& Liveright. Readers of Ludwig’s great 
biographies will be interested in this, if only 
to see how badly the biographer of Napoleon 
and Bismarck can fail. Reviewed July 25. 

born husband and adopted there one 

of the few public careers which were 
her day. She 
became and, what is surprising. re- 
mained during his lifetime the mistress 
of the powerful Francesco de Medici, 
who was Grand Duke of Tuscany. She 


open to women in 


was, then, on the left hand, a very im- 
portant figure in 16th century Florence. 
She is distinctive in that, in an age 
when power such as hers was usually 
abused, she seems, according to Clifford 
Bax, to have been singularly devoted to 
the best interests of her protector and 
indeed of the Medici family. She was 
also a patroness of the renaissance 
arts, although Clifford Bax does not 
dwell much on that side of her life. In 
fact there are faults to be found in his 
book, interesting as it is. The mirror 
which he makes of his protagonist is 
a charming one, but oversmall for her 
times. His cream is perhaps more 
sweet than rich. But if his book lacks 
the body to interest a student of the 
renaissance, it still is pleasant reading 
marked by brilliant pictures of the time 
of which he writes, and highly satisfac- 
tory for the general reader, who may 
be led, by it, into such comfortably 
complete books as Young’s “The 
Medici” or Symonds’ “Renaissance in 
Italy.” Bianca Capello’s life made a 
deep mark upon her period, and was 
the basis of a play written by Thomas 
Middleton in the early seventeenth 
century. Clifford Bax’s book is 
enlivened by many quotations from 
this. 


Aphra Behn is, to the general reader, 
and especially to women, a far more 
interesting person than Bianca Capello; 
certainly in the hands of V. Sackville 
West she becomes so, even though she 
lived in the age of gallantry rather than 
in that of chivalry, an age in which 
there was a good deal of shoddy and 


tinsel. a great deal of highfalutin 
behavior and not nearly so much 
violent action, good or bad. She 


appears to have been the first woman 
in modern history to make her living by 
her pen, the founder of what is now a 
vast sisterhood. the members of which 
are. on the whole, a good deal like 
Aphra. She was a lady from Grub 
Street. indeed. and her prototypes, in 
temperament if not achievement, are in 
Grub Street today. She turned her 


clever hand to every sort of writing. 
plays, poetry, fiction, and if she was 


gifted far beyond the majority of her 
of today, that is what makes 
her a fit subject for a biography. 
Aphra Behn was mysterious about her 


sisters 
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early years. Her dramatic imagina- 
tion clothed them in glamour. touched 
them up with strange color. But about 
her maturity she was honest and un- 
ashamed. She was quick-tempered, 
witty, gay, rash, lewd in speech and 
gesture, improvident, brave and great 
hearted. Her purse, and we regret to 
add, her person were at the disposal 
of any friend. Her purse was meagre. 
her person charming. 
Try as she might as 
a writer she never 
overcame the prejudice 
of the man’s world in 
which lived, 
against a woman com- 
petitor. But her con- 
duct was merely typ- 
ical of restoration 
England. Her novels, 
which make _ pretty 
dull and foolish read- 
except 


she 


ing for us, 
where she permits her- 
self to use local Eng- 
lish color, were popu- 
lar in her day, but 
her plays, still highly 
readable although un- 
produceable, had hard 
going. She knew that 
they were good and 
often said that if a 
man had written them 
they would be success- 


ful. How different 
from today when we 
glorify the American girls whether 
they have brains or not.  <Aphra 
Behn did women writers a_ great 


service. Whether she did the world a 
service is another question. She opened 
a road which is now worn smooth. 
Unhappily those who travel it are less 
likely to know where they are going 
than do the men who walk on Grub 
Street. They only know, most of them, 
that they are on their way. V. Sack- 
ville West is, herself, a distinguished 
and well-oriented traveler on the road. 
She has tried several methods of con- 
veyance, many with marked success. 
For ourselves, we have always enjoyed 
her writing, and never more than in 
this biographical essay and _ critical 
appreciation of Aphra Behn’s works. 
They are, as was their author, entirely 
typical of the restoration period in 
England. 


A very different Englishwoman is 
Mrs. Annie Besant. Geoffrey West’s 
book about her is perhaps the most 


interesting of the three under discus- , 


sion. not only because its subject is 
extraordinary. strikingly a figure of her 
times. but also because Geoffrey West 
has maintained in writing about a 
woman who has always been the centre 
of a whirlpool of partisanship and 
prejudice, an attitude, completely dis- 
passionate, absolutely unprejudiced. 


Mrs. Besant was called by Lord Hal- 


dane the greatest living statesman. She 





From “The Woodcut of Today at Home and Abroad.” Published by The Studio Ltd. 


“GREYHOUNDS 
Woodcut by Harriet Sundstrom 
has been, during her long life, a pioneer 
in the fields of society and _ religion. 
And her experience as social reformer 
and spiritual pilgrim is the experience, 
magnified and dignified by the great- 
ness of her personality, of thousands 
of men and women who have lived since 
cighteen-fifty. Annie Besant worked 
through the material to the spiritual; 
from atheism to exaggerated mysticism. 
She was associated with every social and 
political reform of the Victorian era at 
the times when even those now com- 
monly accepted and in practice were 
violently unpopular. that she 
turned to Theosophy and became the 
It is 
fair- 


From 


leading spirit of that movement. 
a tribute to West’s 
minded humanity that not only the side 


Geoffrey 


of her life which was concerned with 
social reform and which any one can 
accept with sympathy, but also the 
theosophical side. with its suggestion 
of mystic-shriner absurdities, is pre- 
book. 


manner, 


in an entirely 
Mrs. Besant’s 


sented. in his 


sympathetic 
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activities in India are very interesting 
to read of. They are perhaps gen- 
Ty 

To us, they were 


But to us, we 


erally well-known. 
entirely unfamiliar. 
admit, before reading Geoffrey West’s 
book, Annie Besant was a name, and 
Theosophy a word. Nowadays, with 


biographical sketches of hold-up 
women, screen stars, and other female 
notoriety seekers so popular, it is a 

pleasure to read one 
with a 


which deals 


woman who has been 
always a devout seek- 
er after truth. Clifford 
Bax believes that Mrs. 
Besant will live in the 
memories of those who 
have known her as a 
“phenomenon of sheer 
energy, unfailing cour- 


age and noble sin- 


cerity,” and says of 
her that “to suggest 


that she is for our 
time rather than for 
all time in no 


from 


way 
detracts her 
uniqueness, or from 
the gratitude which 
we today, as the direct 
beneficiaries of her 
hereculean labors and 
sacrifices, owe to her. 
It is the exaggerated 
claims of her enthusi- 
astic admirers which 
make some attempt to 
restore proportion occasionally neces- 
sary.” Such an attempt he has very 
ably made. His book is valuable. 
The Representative Women series 


The 


writers seem to have been selected for 


begins well and promises well. 


their open-mindedness and for their 
ability to project the knowledge which 
they have acquired of their subjects in 
an entertaining and readable but by no 
means superficial way. The subjects 
are as fascinating as they are diverse. 
We hope that some women of earlier 
periods, such as The Empress Theo- 

Pisan and_ the 
may be_ included 


Christine de 
Countess Matilda 
before the series is completed. 


dora, 


Days of ‘49 
By JENNINGS RICE 


‘“*Tide of Empire’ By Peter B. Kyne, 
Cosmopolitan Kook Corporation 


OUNG Dermod D'Arcy, Irish 
exile and ex-captain in the 
United States 
gringo to the aristocratic 
Californians, but 


Army, was a 
Hispanp- 


such a gringo as 
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they had never seen before. He 
was neither coarse, overbearing nor 
greedy; he possessed the manners and 
breeding of a gentleman. Consequently, 
they could not understand him. Par- 
ticularly was he a mystery to Senorita 
Josepha Guerrero, accustomed as she 
was to the effeminate ways and elo- 
quent tongues of her Latin admirers, 
and most particularly to Thomas 
Espinosa, to whom she was practically 
engaged. D’Arcy combined a capacity 
for action with a gift of forethought, 
neither of which they possessed. The 
tale tells of how this young adventurer, 
light hearted but firm of hand, 
weathered the stormy years of °49-51, 
finally to emerge, not only with a for- 
tune in gold, but possessed of the heart 
of his ladylove as well. 

Mr. Kyne breezes along from episode 
to episode with his usual zest, inter- 
mingling tragedy with comedy, senti- 
ment with good humor. The contrast 
he draws between the nature of the 
early Spanish settler, indolent, ease 
loving, devoid of ambition, innately 
courteous, and that of the gold seeker 
with his energy, efficiency and hard 
materialism, is really well done, indeed 
the best part of the book. And if he 
sometimes limns in his characters with 
the delicate strokes of a whitewash 
brush; and if his ingenuity is somewhat 
taxed to devise reasons for keeping 
apart for four hundred pages two young 
people who obviously love each other— 
why, the story possesses sufficient in- 
terest to hold the reader through it all, 
and what more can one ask on a hot 


summer day? 


Gusto and High Desires 
By JAMES BOYD 
“John Brown’s Body’’ by Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co, 

HE package was enormous. I 

opened it. 
“Good God,” I said, 
I can’t read that.” I flopped 
it on the table. The sheets flew open. 
I clapped a hand to my brow. “It’s 
One single poem; 
I peered 


“galley 


proof ! 


verse. All verse. 
two hundred tall sheets long.” 
at the first lines. 


“American muse, whose strong and 
diverse heart 

So many men have tried to understand 
But only made it smaller with their 
art, 

Because you are as various as your 


land, 


As mountainous-deep, as _ flowered 
with blue rivers, 

Thirsty with deserts, buried under 
snows, 

As native as the shape of Navajo 
quivers, 

As native, too, as the sea-voyaged 
rose. 


Swift runner, never captured or sub- 
dued, 

Seven-branched elk beside the moun- 
tain stream, 

That half a hundred hunters have 
pursued 

But never matched their bullets with 
the dream.” 


“Good verse,” I murmured. “I'll 
read on.” I did read on for two days 


and a night. 

I do not mean to say I was always 
wholly enthralled. There were times, 
not many, so few as to be memorable, 
when I cursed that so fine a thing should 
be, it seemed to me, needlessly marred. 
But that, too, was a tribute. One does 
not curse the mistakes of little men. 


Stephen Benét has set out to present 
in verse, now rhymed, now metrical, 
now cadenced, all America in the Civil 
War. He has succeeded and the mag- 
nitude of his undertaking is the measure 
of his success. His method is to give 
pictures, generaily brief and generally 
intensely sharp, arranged somewhat at 
random and showing characteristic 
scenes of the homes, the men, the wo- 
men, and the fighting North and South. 
In these pictures certain characters 
recur. We see from time to time an 
earnest Connecticut boy, we follow him 
into the army, as a battle fugitive, as 
the lover, bright and lawless, of a girl 
in the Tennessee Woods. We see gay 
Sally Dupré from Georgia, 
proud, firm heart, a light foot and the 
stain of the dancing master on her 
mother’s name. We see her lover, Clay 
Wingate, and the arrogant, graceful 
Georgia bloods who go with him to 
fight in the Black Horse Troop. That 
story, too, is followed to its end. In 
of these two 


with a 


between the scenes 
separate basic tales we have others— 
John Brown’s siege, his trial, Lincoln 
under the trees at the Soldiers’ Home 
near Washington, Spade, the slave, run- 
ning for freedom, a mountaineer, a rat 
mouthed spy, a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, the Army of the Potomac, accounts 
of the progress of the war—and this 
whole kaleidescope of changing pat- 
terns is stopped from time to time and 
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punctuated by the poet’s own choragaic 
comment. 


The full effect of these great series 
of ever changing yet recurrent scenes, 
of ever changing yet recurrent metrical 
designs, backed by knowledge, wide and 
deep, of the hearts, the habits, the inti- 
mate belongings of man, by the power 
over words and the feeling for every 
sharp detail of beauty, the whole effect 
is that of massiveness with lightness, 
of passion with patience and good 
sense. Its scope, its grasp, its swing 
give it a measure of the epic’s quality. 
Its sense of tragedy, at once lofty, even 
serene, yet poignant, holds echoes of 
Greek drama. But that is not to de- 
scribe it. Nor is there any single 
phrase which can. Perhaps one should 
call it the poet’s Stone Mountain of the 
Civil War. 

There are moments, as I said, which 
do not help the scheme. The attempt 
to outline the major strategy of the war 
was, in the nature of poetry, doomed to 
failure. And poet and man of stature 
that Benét unquestionably is, his music 
cannot quite command the full diapason 
needed for the greatest of his moments. 


But in all short of that he is a music 
master; and he is also what a poet for 
this work must be, a man of good heart 
and courage, sardonic and tender, sensi- 
tive and rugged, a man of salty gusto 
and of high desires. 

American authors have patted each 
others’ backs till our reciprocal praise 
confers about as much distinction as 
the honorific titles of a Negro Benefit 
I cannot, therefore, hope to 
be believed. So I end by quoting one 
of a hundred equal passages and I 
leave it to you what sort of man has 
written it. 


Society. 


Snow down, snow down, you white- 
feather bird, 

Snow down, you winter storm, 

Where good girls sleep with a gospel 
word 

To keep their honor warm. 


I will not ask for the wheel and thread 
To spin the labor plain, 

Or the scissors hidden under the bed 
To cut the bearing pain. 


The good girls sleep in their modesty, 
The bad girls sleep in their shame, 
But I must sleep in the hollow tree 
Till my child can have a name. 


(Please Turn to Page 760) 
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Picked at Random 


By Water R. Brooks 


The first-hand story 
of an Indian boy- 
hood among the 
Blackfeet of the 
Northwest, before the coming of the 


Chief Buffalo Child 


Long Lance s 
[Long Lance 


Cosmopolitan 


white men. The author, a_ chief 
of his tribe, is also a_ college 
graduate and a writer of distinc- 


tion. He gives us pictures of the 
wandering life of the Indians of 
the plains, of buffalo hunts and cere- 
monial dances and warfare with hostile 
tribes which are intensely interesting. 
The account of his first meeting with 
white men is not flattering to the vanity 
of the latter race. The smell of cows, 
of the white men’s food, made _ the 
Indians sick. The story of the ghost 
horse, the accounts of the weird and 
inexplicable feats of the medicine men, 
the tale of Almighty Voice’s last fight 
are only a few of the many things in 
this book which you won’t want to miss. 
One of the Indian customs seems par- 
ticularly worthy of adoption—that of 
painting the face. ‘When we got up 
in the morning we painted our faces 
the way we felt. If we felt angry, 
peaceful, religious, in love, or whatever 
the mood was, we painted our faces 
accordingly, so that all who should come 
in contact with us would know how we 
felt at a glance. It saved a lot of use- 
less talking.” Can white men_ boast 
of any convention more useful thar: 
that? 


It was her fatal 
beauty that caused 
all the trouble. She 
was the wife of 
Ruskoff, leader of the Grey Battalions, 
a secret patriotic organization in 
Calendhaute, which was a sort of post- 
Penhaven, a traveling 


Patrick Wynnton’s 
The Lady Zia 
Doubleday Doran 


war Graustark. 
Englishman, becomes involved in their 
schemes, falls in love with Zia, incurs, 
first the friendship, then the jealousy, 
of Ruskoff, gets into a peck of trouble, 
and out again by the skin of his teeth— 
with the Lady Zia on his arm. A good 
romantic yarn in the Zenda tradition. 


It all started at a 


Anthony Gilbert's . 
dinner party, as so 


The Murder of 


iin. Saregest many things do, 
Lincoln MacVeagh ‘ 
from divorce to 


ptomaine poisoning. One of the guests 
was Mrs. Davenport, who many years 
ago under another name had been tried 
and acquitted for poisoning her hus- 


band. A few days later Mrs. Daven- 
port was found strangled in her apart- 
ment. Suspicion pointed to Denis 
Brinsley, whom she had tried to black- 
mail, and who was now engaged to the 
Lucille Tudor. Suspicion, 
of course, was wrong. Why and how, 
you shall learn if you read this not too 
exciting but plausible and fairly in- 


beautiful 


genious tale. 


; Why Peggy’s uncle 
Natalie Sumner Lincoln’s - : ig gs 
Bie Seccenoe made it a condition 
Mohawk Pond * } cae 
of her inheriting 
Appleton i 2 
his money that she 
spend a month and a day in his isolated 
country house, we never found out. 
When she reaches the house she is 
greeted by a manservant, shown to the 
dining-room, and before her is placed 
a tureen—which contains a_ cocked 
pistol. Ha, we said at this 
This is going to be good. But it wasn’t. 
going 


point. 


of exciting happenings, secret 
and near- 


Lots 
chambers and_ shootings 
drownings—but they don’t mean any- 
thing because there isn’t any reason 
Miss Lincoln 
No, we didn’t 


for them—except that 
wanted to put them in. 
like this one much. 


Here is a book for 
boys that is well 
and carefully writ- 
ten. Mark’s father 
goes on.a fishing trip in the woods and 
doesn’t come back. Mark goes to find 
him. With the aid of the sheriff and 
Lola, the Indian, he does so, and assists 


Henry Milner Rideout's 
Lola the Bear 
Duffield 


in rounding up a band of counterfeiters. 
The characters are real; the author has 
the ability to make you see and feel the 
woods; and it is one of the few stories 
of this kind we have read in which the 
hero is neither a prig nor a professional 


strong man. 


"Twas night in the 
Death 
Three men, under 
sentence of death 
for the—quite justifiable—murder of 
one of these wealthy clubmen, while 
away the hours before their execution 
by telling stories, the narrator of the 
best story to receive the pardon which 
the Governor has offered to one of 
them. All three are novelists, and after 
reading their stories we find it difficult 
to see why they shouldn’t be executed. 
Of course, it would be hard to tell a 
good story if you expected to be exe- 
cuted in a couple of hours. And two of 
them are fairly exciting, though to be 
really exciting a story must convince 
you—and these don’t. at any time. 


Harry Step en Keeler's House 
Sing Sing Nights 


Dutton 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 


has 


Unequalled 
Charm 


YW HERE else 
al can you see 
Bithe Greatest 
Waterfall in the 
world, the thrill- 
ing, peaceful, but 
barbaric war 
dances, colorful 
e,| native life, majes- 
tic mountains, 
a beautiful flowers, 
Visit the: 

primeval forests, 


GloriousCape the greatest dia- 
Peninsular 


















* mond mines in 
.... , the world and 
Quaint Kaffir : 
Beil mile deep gold 
« mines and withal 
The Magic ©"JOY such de- 
Cango Caves lightful social 
« diversions ? 
Kruger If you enjoy 
BigGame_ sport, there are 


Preserve stiff golf courses, 


& antheap courts 
round 


Speedy, for year 

Preening _ tennis, trout fish- 
Ostriches Ing in the Golden 
« Rivers, exciting 
sea angling, horse 
Mysterious apie - 
" races, and surf 
Simbabwe ; rw 
porns bathing on unriv- 

a alled beaches. 


Before you plan your next 
trip be sure to write for Book- 
let HB-5 and fully illustrated 


travel literature to 








Government Travel Bureau of South Africa 


1) Broadway. 
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LET YOUR GIFT 
TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PAY YOU 
A LIFE INCOME 


You can make a generous gift 
to foreign missions and have 
a needed income for your- 
self and others from _ the 
money you give by the 


Annuity Gift Plan 


This plan relieves you of uncer- 
tainty and worry caused by chang- 
ing values of invested funds and as- 
sures you a fixed income of 


07 07 
4%2% to 9% per year 
for the rest of your life 
A reserve fund of over $1,- 
500,000 guarantees the 
prompt payment of annuities 
to you. 

Protect yourself against 
loss through unwise 
investments and at the 
same time help send the 
gospel to all the world. 
For full information write 
Ernest F. Hall, Secretary, 
Dept. of Annuities 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
ofthe Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
155 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EAL shirt comfort can only be had in shirts 
specially made according to your exact meas- 


. urements. You can’t expect to find your fit 
in any hand-me-down shirt, 

Experience the satisfaction and comfort of wear- 
ing shirts custom-made to fit YOU; shirts roomy 
where you want them roomy, but without surplus 
bulges; sleeves of eractiy the right length. Shirts 
styled according to your own wishes, and made of 
fine materials in fashionable patterns selected by 
yourself from our samples; shirts cut to your meas- 
ure, sewed and finished by painstaking, highlyskilled 
custom shirt makers working in a clean, airy, day- 
light plant, 

But the cost?...Vo more than you pau for hand- 
me-down shirts of like quality of materials..,$3, 
$3.50, and $4 each; sold only in lots of three, 

Let us send you sample swatches of our expertly 
selected finest quality shirtings, and our easy self- 
measuring chart, There's no obligation, 


You'll look better and feel better 
in custom-made shirts by 


“THREADNEEDLE” 
Custom Shirt Makers 


377 JACKSON ST. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Hubert Work, M. D. 

(Continued from Page 726) 
this, President’s father 
was a doctor and the new occupant of 
the White House had a great respect 
for his profession. So Work arrived in 
Washington as the era of corruption 
started. He was first assistant to Will 
Hayes in the Post Office Department, 
and later a fellow cabinet member with 
Daugherty and Fall. But although, as 
Claude Bowers exclaimed at Houston, 
“the Black Horse Cavalry of Plunder 
and Pillage” galloped from one end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the other, 
Work was never with them. Instead, 
he plodded on alone; doing his work 


Besides, the 


with entire honesty and very creditably. 
Like Hoover, the breath of 
never touched him. And when Hayes, 
still a respected elder of the Presby- 
terian Church, heard the call of the 
Postmaster 
General, Work succeeded him in the 
Harding Cabinet. Then in March of 
1923 Secretary Fall departed from 
Washington with the storm of Teapot 
Harding, hap- 


seandal 


movies and resigned as 


Dome about to break. 
pily to die before it came, transferred 
Work to the Interior Department. 

The Interior Department is not one 
of the Cabinet posts most eagerly 
sought; indeed, the department is often 
the step-child of an administration. 
The Secretary has no battleships to 
maneuver in front of him. His offices 
do not bristle with Major-Generals and 
snappy young Lieutenants. He is less 
of a headline figure than any other 
Cabinet officer except, possibly, the 
average Secretary of Commerce. But 
Dr. Work, perhaps because he is a 
neurologist and had always found the 
human equation interesting, discovered 
that there was much to fascinate him. 
He became overlord of the Indians, of 
the Esquimo in the Arctic Circle, of the 
Hawaiians in the South Seas. Pioneers 
still go out, occasionally, to settle gov- 
ernment lands and when they do their 
applications for homesteads pass 
through the Department of the Interior. 
The department cares for millions of 
visitors to the national parks. It runs 
a railway in Alaska and supervises the 
distribution of pensions. It controls 
public lands with their untold wealth 
in oil and minerals and is responsible 
for their conservation. The Western 
farmer who makes fertile the 
does so with the assistance of irriga- 
tion projects developed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Dr. Work demonstrated, during the 
that he commanded the 


desert 


five years 
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department, that he is by no means :¢ 
politically minded that he bows befo « 
every public demand. Despite frantic 
protests, he was able to effect large 
economies of operation. He aroused 
bitter opposition by his policy of re- 
stricting new irrigation systems to sec- 
tions where they were actually needed 
and where they would be of defin‘te 
agricultural value. Having lived for 
years in Colorado, Dr. Work 
familiar with irrigation methods. He 
could not be influenced by unsound 
arguments and he stubbornly opposed 
worthless developments, even when the 
funds had been appropriated by Con- 
gress. Other members of the Harding 
Cabinet may, in the public mind, have 
been fit candidates for actual hanging. 
It is a compliment to Dr. Work’s char- 
acter and honesty, perhaps, that he has 
several times been hanged in efligy. 
Next to reclamation, Work was inter- 
ested in the Indians and he endeavored, 
from year to year, to obtain larger 
appropriations for their benefit. As a 
physician he used his influence to 
reorganize the medical service upon 
which their health depended. 

There must have been a definite 
bond between Herbert Hoover and 
Hubert Work during the days when they 
sat together in the Cabinet. Both wor- 
shiped at the shrine of efficiency. Both 
attempted to make their departments 
more useful, logical in their 
organization and less expensive to the 
taxpayers. Each was, at least to the 
casual acquaintance, a little dull, a little 
self-conscious and rather shy. They 
were drawn together,perhaps, by the 
fact that each lacked so completely the 
qualities of personal magnetism, the 
ability to mix freely and easily with his 
fellows. Dr. Work acknowledged, of 
course, that Hoover was his superior. 
No dreams of the Presidency disturbed 
his own sleep. And so, having been 
assured that Coolidge was determined 
to retire, he threw the weight of his 
influence to the cause of this quiet co- 
worker who dared to hope for the 
Republican nomination. Another tenet 
of the Washington Credo, almost uni- 
versally held until the convention at 
Kansas_ City was that 
Hoover could not possibly win. Work 
was one of the few who declined to 
accept this viewpoint, and so he played 
no small part in making the impossible 
happen. It was then that he dared to 
hope. for himself, the post of national 
chairman. <A modest man, he conceived 
this to be the crowning glory of his 
political career. 


was 


more 


assembled, 
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Emerson’s flights seem a sort of over- 
flow and exuberance. His metaphysics 
is a back-drop dashed in in bold sym- 
bolic lines to give perspective to the 
stage picture and a locus to the center 
of interest. 

Some measure of metaphysic is a sort 
need in order of 


of aesthetic any 


thought, an architectural requirement: 
if not so much for the strength of the 
of the 


Even natural science, so hostile 


wall, at least for the eye be- 
holder. 
to pure speculation, sketches in a 
metaphysical pattern with lines that 
are so far from spidery that they are 
often taken for the 
Still, science stands firmly planted in 


the foreground of experimental verifi- 


finished picture. 


cation, and though it looks twice and 
datum that seems not to 


fit into the pattern, it alters the pattern 


again at any 


—as it is doing in lively haste today— 
if the datum stands scrutiny, and never 
the datum to fit the 


Emerson is in like case. 


pattern. 

He planted 
himself at the experimental point at 
and stood there 
instinct that 


which thought is born, 
of the 
seizes it, spanks it into breathing life, 


He looks 


defender mother 


and defends it into maturity. 


back, indeed, and with a poet’s license 
of fancy and a poet’s love of allegory 
prefigures a universal mind, an Over- 
Soul, a Unity, Life, Force, Sphinx, 
Brahma, God, as a sort of reservoir 
from which the separate consciousness 
draws its thoughts, and in virtue of 
which it finds them intelligible to the 
thoughts of others. But the reckless 
multiplicity of the terms he applies to 
it, the Protean forms it assumes, indi- 
little of the metaphysical 
virus was in his veins. 


cates how 


His Transcendentalism was an acci- 
dent of the Teutonic happy 
enough as a faint tracery in the nebula 
But another metaphysic 
would done as well for him, 
philosophically, though it might not 
have served the puet in him so kindly. 
An intelligible organic unity in the 
nature of things was its essential point, 
and he found a way of expressing it. 
But it was not his own center. Com- 
pare the concentrated analysis of his 
metaphysics in Mr. Woodberry’s admir- 
able life, and the dilute form of it 
caught by glimpses in the broad vistas 
of the essays. The difference is 
absolute and startling. 


moment, 


behind him. 
have 


I do not mean, however, that his 
metaphysics is of no significance, and 
was of no importance to Emerson him- 
self. On the contrary it gave him his 
large bearings in the enveloping mys- 
tery of the universe. And it saved 
him from one fallacy of his times. It 
is possible to call him a Transcenden- 
talist. 
to be 


But Transcendentalism pure is 
judged by its fruits, and _ its 
egregious fruit was the centrifugal 
egotism of the Romantics. The antag- 
onism is sharp-set between this Roman- 
tic egotism and spirit of Emersen’s 

For behind that self- 
centripetal — thesis 
foremast of his own 


self-reliance. 
reliance was the 
nailed to the 
barque: 

mind common to all 


“There is one 


individual men. Every man is an inlet 


to the same and to all of the same. He 


that is once admitted to the right of 
reason is made a freeman to the whole 
estate. . . . Who hath access to this 


universal mind is a party to all that is 
or can be done, for this is the only and 
sovereign agent.” 

Here, I think, are the 
of the Emersonian metaphysic. By 
virtue of it he 
responsible 


bare bones 


put the intellect into 
relation to the law of 
things, and into responsible relation to 
other minds. He thus rescued himself 


from the eccentricity and conceit of 


The Outlook 


romanticism, and by planting himself 
squarely at the intellectual and moral 
center of a common humanity, made 
himself the chief of American human- 
ists. 


7" persistence of Emerson is inter- 

esting. American life has gone 
precisely counter to his dream of it. 
The contrast is complete. But his 
repute has steadily grown, in spite of 
it, or perhaps because of it—in part ic 
may be from nostalgia, a yearning 
backward to a golden day, a weariness 
in the heat of the noon hour. 

But the explanation goes deeper 
than that. ‘Mankind is governed by 
a few generalizations,’ Emerson says 
somewhere, in one of those discrete 
particles that skirt so near to platitude 
but which drop seeds in the mind. The 
generalizations which govern us and 
give rise to our current ardors and 
pursuits may seem peculiarly calculated 
to regiment us, command our conformi- 
ties, and make us forget, or afraid to 
face, our individual autonomy. Take 
at hazard our democracy, our universal 
education, our natural science, dogmas 
that at once largely express and deeply 
affect us. It is possible to make a dire 
case against them. 

Democracy springs from a_ lively 
respect and concern for the individual 
man, and ends by sinking him to a 
statistic. He becomes one of an anony- 
mous majority, or a no less anonymous 
minority, and nothing goes but by the 
conformity of numbers. The band- 
wagon becomes juggernaut. Universal 
universal at the 

Abandoning the 
one pursuit that is common to all men, 


education becomes 
expense of education. 


self-discovery, it scatters them in pur- 
suit of the diversity of things, the rela- 
tions of things to things, the technique 
of manipulating things, dratts 
them in the service of ends they are 
left too naif to question. And natural 
science, forgetful in the third genera- 
tion that it is not the universe it con- 


and 


templates, but is simply human knowl- 


edge because someone has 


pursued 
found it a good in the moral sense, not 
shifts 
things but 
himself as a thing, 
law of things. 


from man_ to 


look 


and subject to the 


only attention 


comes to upon man 


If this is a grotesque and partial 
of the causes, the herd effect is 
the commonplace of the moment. And 
I was about to say that the worm is 


view 


turning, or at least squirming; that the 


forgotten man, yawning in the boredom 
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of neglect, or rebellious at prolonged 
slight, is lifting his head and finding 
in Emerson a reminder of his birthright. 

But I should be doing Emerson a 
wrong. The strength of his position is 
better founded. It is due no more to 
the conspiracy of special circumstance 
than to the logic of a special meta- 
physic. He put his finger upon the 
irony latent not especially in these but 
in all governing generalizations—the 
more valid the more ironic—that they 
tend in the very measure of their com- 
manding truth to wean their inheritors 
from their own essential virtue. ‘‘Meek 
young men grow up in libraries believ- 
ing it their duty to accept the views 
which Cicero, which Locke, which 
Bacon have given, forgetful that Cicero, 
Locke, and Bacon were only young 
men in libraries when they wrote those 
books.” 


Emerson left many things unsaid, 
indeed. Disciplined himself in a long 
intellectual tradition, he made little in 
his message of the discipline without 
which the intellect itself is a raw re- 
cruit of the mind. He made light of 
all the weaknesses of man. This is, 
perhaps, his organic defect. But it 
is hard to cavil at him for addressing 
himself to men’s strength. He is easy 
to caricature. The gist of his didactic 
might be summed up in the phrase: 
How to be a genius. If what we know 
as genius, however, is not the ipse dizit 
of genius itself, but the recognition on 
our part of the intelligible significance 
of what genius has thought, it is but 
ill sport to smile at the champion of it. 

Whoever smiles at Emerson, how- 
ever, has been long forestalled. He 
was not naif, not a rapt prophet help- 
less before the flame of a burning idea. 
He had his returns upon himself which, 
if not quite humor in the infectious 
sense, were the intellectual equivalent 
of it. In the heyday of his career, for 
example, he could say—obviously of 
himself: 

“Because our education is defective, 
because we are superficial and ill-read, 
we are forced to make the most of that 
position, of ignorance. America is a 
vast know-nothing party, and we 
disparage books and cry up intuition. 
With a few clever men we have made 
a reputable thing of that, and denounc- 
ing libraries and severe culture, and 
magnifying the mother-wit swagger of 
bright boys from the country colleges, 
we have even come so far as to deceive 
everybody, except ourselves, into an 

(Please turn to page 758) 
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admiration of unlearning and _ inspira- 
tion, forsooth.” 

Emerson’s language is always to be 
taken with a grain of salt. And if you 
eat long enough at his board he presses 
the salt upon you himself. Few great 
writers, I think, are so nearly all of a 
piece, and perhaps of so small a piece; 


but with few is it so needful to read 
widely to feel the full depth of the 
pile in which he tied the pattern of 
his thought, or detect in the lively 
tracery of it the clue to the simple 
figure which it repeats in endless 
variety. 

He solved one riddie of the sphinx— 
whose secrets are forever open secrets— 
by seeing that the seat of our human com- 
munity is also the seat of our human 
individuality—that the inteilect is at 
the same time the one point upon which 
we come together in mutual understand- 
ing and the one point of entry, in the 
lonely separate mind, of all that is 
humanly intelligible. And he raised his 
voice in lifelong reminder of the peren- 
nial peril lest in the ease and safety 
of the communities already established, 
the only source of more and _ other 
thought, the play of the essential hu- 
man virtue, the Man Thinking, should 
be forgotten. Time has not dimmed the 
pertinence of his message. 


From the Life 
(Continued from page 742) 


wien the dog thought he smelt a rab- 
bit. By gum, it was a rabbit! By golly, 
he was after him! 

If he could catch that rabbit now— 
if he only had a gun—. 

The rabbit went like a_ streak of 
gray lightning. The hungry dog was 
fairly turning somersaults on himself. 
The rabbit turned sharp left, the dog 
after him—then unexpectedly—right. 
Now where had that doggone creature 
disappeared to? 

The man hurried as fast as he could, 
for it was plain to be seen that his dog 
needed help and encouragement. He 
was scratching violently at the stump 
of an old tree. The rabbit was out of 
sight. The panting man reached the 
side of the dog and began to lend a 
hand. This rabbit was sent from 
heaven and wasn’t meant to escape. 
If the two of them together couldn't 
get him out, why, they didn’t deserve 
to eat him nohow. 

Handful after handful 
leaves and ancient mold, and—helio, 
what was this? The rusted top of an old 
copper kettle. Whoever left a tea kettle 
in the stump of a tree? The man 
reached in again with an inquiring hand 


of dead 


which closed on something even more 
surprising. It felt like an old rusty 
piece of metal—he brought it to the 
light and peered at it; then he rubbed 
it on his worn breeches and cleaned it 
with earth, Eager and trembling, he 


The Outtloos:: 


looked at it closely by the Light ef t: + 
blue sky. The date upon it was 1858. 
It was a silver doliar. He put his hand 
into the stump again, his two hands. 
He tugged and wrenched and _ puiled. 
There it was—a huge old copper ke:- 
tle. So heavy, ke could scarcely lift it 
by himself. Full up to the brim of 
those same round pieces of metal. 


The old man who believed that God 
rewarded the righteous, had forgotten 
that rabbits or hunger ever existed. 
Staggering under the weight of his 
heavy kettle, he could get no further 
than the underbrush. Here he covered 
his find and set off in search of a friend, 
the puzzled and reluctant dog at his 
heels. 

Hours later, in the bare hut, the two 
friends finished their laborious task of 
cleaning all of the metal. There were 
eigteen hundred pieces, three quarters 
of a century old. 

The friend looked up, fearful and 
fascinated. “Was it robbers, do you 
suppose,” he asked in a hushed voice, 
‘or some old miser?”’ 

But the finder of the treasure shook 
his head. He had only one answer. “It 
was the Lord.” 


Man-Handlers and Man-Breakers 
(Continued from page 728) 


ing correctly. 
pickpockets in the public square at 
Tyburn the living “dips” were grateful 
for the mob that gathered to witness 
the finish of their pals and they plied 
their trade industriously within the 
shadow of the gallows. 


When they executed 


Punishment is wrong because it pro- 
ceeds upon a false assumption. The 
legal and popular conception of human 
misconduct is wrong. Let’s educate the 
judges, humanize the wardens, and, as 
Wilde said, ‘“Christianize the chaplains,” 
then possibly we'll make some progress 
with th’s perplexing human problem! 
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Connecticut 


GUILFORD—Ninety 
York City on Post Road. Many good 
farms and summer places for sale. Write 
Eliot W. Stone, Realtor, Guilford, Conn. 


Michigan — 
fof Hunter’s Log Cabin 


furnished complete 16 foot fishing skiff, 18 
foot Power Boat, finest hunting and fishing 
gas in America, 40 miles from R. R. Best 
auto roads. Write J. Gorman, Cedarville, 
Mich.. Les Cheneaux Islands. 





miles from New 








Missouri _ 
Acres in Dent Co., Mo., 
For Sale : pe Mc pL farming or health 
resort. $10 per acre. Ad- 


12 St., Marshalltown, Iowa, 














REAL ESTATE 
Maine 























FOR SALE 
In Moosehead Lake, Maine 


The famous Capens Hotel. 35 rooms and 


5 cottages all furnished; Baths. Electri- 
lights, Telephone, Daily mail, on 2300 acres 
Deer Island, in Maine’s largest lake 40 miles 
long. 1000 feet above sea level, Deer are 
plentiful on the island. Trout, togue and 
land-loeked salmon fishing within easy access 


C. L. HUNTINGTON CO., GUILFORD, MAINE 





FOR SALE—7 room house on Johns Bay 
Opposite Fort Pemaquid, modern improve- 
ments, garde», out side servant's quarters 
wonderful view. George Rowland, Rowland 
Cove, South Bristol, Me. 





FOR SALE—Cottage in Southwest Har- 
bor. Maine, 4 bedrooms. 2 baths, living 
room with fire place, dining room. kitchen 
and Janundry. water view, near hotel. Av 
piv. Mrs. Georee M. Lamb. Dirigo Hotel, 
SOUTHWEST HARBOR. Maine. 





SUVMER CAMP. MOOSEHEAD LAKE, 
MAINE.—Remarkable opportunity to secure 
best camp site on upper Moosehead Lake 
About thirty acres of land with private 
harbor, wooded; flowing spring water piped 
to camp site; hundred-foot steamer wharf; 
boathouse camp 33x20; room for two power 
boats; one small and two large chambers; 
four twin beds; cooking range and dining 
equipment. Wooded high point projects into 
lake. Trout and salmon fishing, deer and 
partridge. Golf at Kineo. Land, camp, 
wharf. furnishings, to close promptly, $8000, 
one thousand dollars down, balance mortgage. 
fhrough Vullmans to lake, or auto to lake 
for inspection. For full description ad- 
dress F. S. Snyder, 53 Blackstone Street, 
Boston, Mass., telephone Richmond 3000. 


New York 
Adirondack Property— 


sale, excellent hunting; trout poem, ‘ona 
rest, pond site, electric lights, water in 
house, silver fox ranch. H. C. Galusha. 
Thurman, N. Y. 








All P 





COMMUNITY THEATRE 
For Sale—run down theatre. Only one_ in 
fashionable town. Young man with capital 
could handle. Newspaper will give every 
advertising co-operation. $50,000 needed, 
Lawrence Deutzman, Real Estate, Smith- 
town Branch, L. 


* 
Wil} Exchange for Manhattan Income, 
will add cash, 5-acre estate. 12 rooms. 3 
baths, brand new house; golf; overlooking 
lake; wealthy neighbors: chance of lifetime 
to secure real place. Nat Tekulsky, York- 
town Heights, Westchester County, N. Y. 








WELL WORTH INVESTIGATING! 190 
acre farm on state road _ near ety: Fine 
Buildings all improvements. 35. tested 
cows; $700.00 milk eheck. Complete equin- 
ment tools; crops; team. All for $18.000.00. 
ee down. Theo Fuller, Unadilla, 
N. ¥. 





New York City 


SMALL PRIVATE HOUSE on Park Ave- 
nue and 4th Street for rent, unfurnished. 
Owner's former residence. Nine rooms, three 
baths, open fireplaces. Immediate possession. 
For private residence only. Apply to E. 
Tuckerman, Chester, New Jersey. 


New J ersey 
For Sale at Fort Lee, N. J. 


Lot 50x100. Good investment in growing lo- 
—.. Prices reaonable. Address Lots 393 
utlook 














REAL ESTATE 





North Carolina 
FOR SALE—Hotel in Mid-South 


Delightful small hotel in section eagerly 
sought for climate. The clientele is unusually 
fine. Hotel new and completely furnishep 
with eyeand mind on comfort and well- 
selected appointments. Owner regrets being 
compelled to sell, De ails on inquiry. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


301, Outlcok 








Vermont 


FOR RENT OR FOR SALE, GENTLEMAN'S 
COUNTRY ESTATE 


All-year modern home, handsomely furnished 
7 master bed-rooms, 3 servants’ rooms, 6 
baths, 5 fireplaces, steam heat, 6-car garage. 
4 acres beautiful lawns, trees, and shrubs 
1200 ft. above sea level, with view of Green 
Mountains. 44 mile from country club. Kental 
$3000 a year, including cottage. Mrs. JOHN 
HARPER, Old Bennington, Vt 








Wisconsin 


FOR SALE—27,000 saree cut over land, 
three farms, Rio Grande Valley acreage, lake 
and summer resort property. Write H. M. 
Feilenz, Fond du Lac, Wis. 








60 acre Fox Ranch, 25 pens. 
12 pr. registered Black Silver Foxes, proven 
breeders, all equipment, 5 room house. 
Write for circulars. Summer Resort prop- 
erty: on Big lake, Three Lakes, Wis. 15 
acres of land, 3 cottages, boats, motors, 
completely furnished. Write for circular. 
Blake Realty, 385 Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


AUCTION: 





Broadway, 





Property Wanted 





HOUSE IN CONNECTICUT 
by family of 4. Within an hour or so of 
\ Te % Must have electricity, adaquate 
heating. Studio, garage or attic room for 
studio Must be in attractive, paintable 
Moderate rental. Will lease 
Outlook 441. 


WANTED 


surroundings. 
year or longer. 


APARTMENTS 


FOR RENT. Furnished apartment, 2 
rooms, bath, in charming old-fashioned re- 
modeled house owned and occupied by 
Clergyman’s family. On large garden de- 
velopment, svuca of Wasuington Square. 
Tea room in garden where meals are served. 
Near subways. 6th Avenue, elevated and 
5th Avenue bus oa — one year or 
longer from October 1, 28. References 
required. Address 379 Outlerk. 


A Matt of the Unusual 











C-FAR FIELD GLASSES, $: $2 


Consists of two rimmed lenses in neat 
leather case, slips into vest pocket, weighs 
only 14g vunces. Gives 6 diameters mag- 
nification. Money back if not oeeree Send 

2 today to BUFFALO OPTICA Ccv., 
Dept. TO-1, 574 Main Street, Butfalo, Ky. Y. 








Direct from makers. 


Harris Twee — sporting ma- 


erial. Any length cut 
Newall. 127 Stornoway, Scotland 


Samples free. 








STATION ERY 


WR ITE for free samples ai cuhesnd at $2 4 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer. ‘Troy, F 


INSTRUCTION 


PRECIS WRITING—The antidote to long- 
windedness, wordiness, vagueness. Drive 
right to the point.—Small groups of business 
men.—Frederick Eissler, 615 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 











pals LS NEED 1K AINED MEN aND REPRESENTATIVE — Superior mature,! POSITION desired as companion by a NURSE | refined, highly recommended. 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand tor high- | woman living near large city, to show | young woman. Will travel if desired. Five | mental work, experience. Would take patient 
salaried nen and women. Pase experience | artistic inlividually made frocks to select | years experience. References. 8,661 Outlook. | who’s family prefer private care. _ Would 
unnecessary. We train yout by mail and is | clientele. One driving car preferred. Address | | travel, Address Miss M. Channing, 48 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big | Miss {. F., 634 Commonwealth Ave., SINGLE Poultryman, thoroughly experi- | Ackerman St., Beacon, New York. 


pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work, | Newton Centre, 


Mass. enced, open for position. 





Write for free’ book, 


quick advancement. | 
Lewis | 





YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” RESIDENT SECRETARY required in|! paint. 8.662 Outlook. 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AZ-5842, | small privaie hospital near New York. Must | 
Washington, D. C. | be under thirty, competent, ingenuous. Box REFINED and experienced trained nurse | 
| No. 17, Harmon-on-Hudson, New York. wishes position as companion. 8,667 Out- | St. 
SMALL PRIVATE HOSPITAL near New look. 


and care of lawns. Handy 


Knows gardening 
with tools and 





COMPANION—Nurse, refined, Christian, 
middle-aged lady would care for invalid or 
elderly lady. Willing to go south or Cali- 








York requires the services of young energetic 
dietitian-housekeeper. Box No. 17, Harmon- 
on-Hudson, New York. 


Good pay: 





WANTED—A lady living eight months of 


STEAMSHIP POSITIONS—Men—Women. 
Experience unnecessary: 
positions free. 
NW. YX. 


fornia. Kind, useful, efficient. M. 9237-173 
Jamaica, L. 





PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW, middle-aged, con- 





List ot 
Drawer 122, Mount Vernon like work as housekeeper, 


REFINED WOMAN with young son would 
experienced and 
highly recommended. 8673 Outlook. 


genial, highest references, position as com- 
panion, secretary, dietitian, housekeeper in 
refined home. Position of trust. 8680 Outlook. 











the year on a country estate near New 
York is seeking a trained SECRETARY 
HOUSEKEEPER, who has had long ex- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





perience in catering and managing for a 
large household. Position resident in the 
Best of 


eountry, non resident in the city. 
references, essentional. Reply by letter 
to BOX 505, Darien, Conn. 





AN OPPORTUNITY as companion is of- 
fered a lady of culture to make her home 
in a refined family uf two in a Mass. city. 
Board would be reasonable, as it is real 


WANTED—By a Christian woman of re- 
finement a positoin for the winter 
has had many years experience as a_ social 
welfare worker, 
not object to 
would also consider institutional or hostess 
Position references exchanged. 

Vy. E. Roslyn, 


York. 8,669 Outlook. 


SMITH COLLEGE 1927 graduate, 
-erner, Will keep children evenings, 
tending lessons for board and room in New 


WANTED—By woman health specialist. 
travelled with considerable experience as 
advisor of young women in college or 
secondary school, position in similar capacity 
in north. ALICE HOPKINS, 39 Washington 


South- 
superin- 





months, 


principally with girls would 
travel or foreign residence 


year round employment, 
York City. 
sponsibility of details for 
Address, J. | chaperone or substitute 
N. Y¥. Outlook. 


WOMAN of wide experience and_back- 
ground and refinement, like winter or all 
perferably in New 
Qualified to assume social re- 
hostess. 
executive. 


St.. Gardiner, Maine. 


BOARDERS WANTED 


BERKSHIRES—Quiet, refined, home-like 
Place for few paying guests—modern home 
elderlies, semi-invalids. Box 132, Greai 
Barrington, Mass. 











Act as 
8,670 





companion that is aesired. References will 
be considered confidential. 8,666 Outlook. 





2 PROTESTANT WOMEN, under sixty, 
wanted September fifteen in private school 


EXPERIENCED 
engagement in a college preparatory school— 
as non-resident. 
Providence, E 


French teacher wishes L » 
in private school or family. 


WANTED by professional teacher position 
f 8671 Outlook. 





Miscellaneous 











Box 7, East Side Station, 








for twenty-five backward children; one as 
house mother, the other as practical or 
graduate nurse; salaries seventy-five monthly 
and maintenance, individual rooms. Write 


PRIVATE SCHOOL: 
experience is open to engagement school year | 


Outlook. 


Teacher many years 


WANTED position as chaperone in girls’ 
school or companion to lady. 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying- 
In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. 


8,672 The 





| 
| 
| 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
| 
| 
| 


giving age, experience, references. Personal | 1928-1929. Highest qualifications, excellent | NEW ENGLAND WOMAN desires posi- | given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
interview necessary. Sequin School, Orange | references from principals of schools. Latin, | tion as managing housekeeper. Willing to | further particulars address Directress of 
| Ifistory. English. Outlook 8,664. make herself useful. 8,675 Outlook. Nurses. 


New Jersey. 


Speaking of Books 
(Continued from Page 752) 


I will not ask for the prayer in church 
Or the preacher saying the prayer, 
But I will ask the shivering birch 

To hold its arms in the air. 

Cold and cold and cold again, 

Cold in the black-jack limb, 

The winds of the sky for his sponsor- 
men 

And a bird to christen him. 


Now listen to me, you Tennessee corn, 
And listen to my word, 

This is the first child ever born 

That was christened by a bird. 


He’s going to act like a hound let loose 
When he comes from the black-jack 
tree, ‘ 
And he’s 


All over Tennessee 


s going to walk in proud shoes 


I'll feed him milk out of my own 
breast, 
And call him Whistling Jack. 


And his dad’ll bring him a partridge 


nest 
As soon as his dad comes back.” 


Unfinished Symphony 
By HILDEGARD NAGEL 
‘Karl Goldmark: Notes from the Life of a Vien- 


nese Composer,”’ translated by Alice Goldmark 
Brandeis. Albert & Charles Boni. 


ARL GOLDMARK is 
to American audiences chiefly 
by “The Rustic Wedding” 
perennially beautiful 


known 


and by one 
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We hardly 
ciate the outstanding position which 


violin concerto. 


he occupied so long—especially in 


Vienna, where his operas and _ con- 
cert pieces have held their place during 
sixty years and even the works of his 
old age were accorded an unfailing 
welcome. His exact place in history 
is still a matter of conjecture. He 
worked his own vein with joy and per- 
sistence, conscious of the giants Brahms 
and Wagner, but faithful to his indi- 
vidual sense of harmony and rhythm. 
He was the first to exploit the dramatic 
possibilities of Oriental themes, always, 
as is pointed out in Dr. Scherber’s pre- 
with “the 


characteristic of Vienna in the 


face, joyous brightness” 


*seven- 


ties. His music, frankly romantic, is 
somewhat alien. to the trend of the 
moment. Still it is possible that we 


shall not always demand of music that 
it shatter us into uncertain space, but 
rather again be grateful to be reassured 


with beauty. 


These autobiographical notes, how- 
ever, will appeal to many readers of 
Writ- 
of eighty 


only moderate musical curiosity. 
ten “from the lofty height” 
years, they recount a life crammed with 
work, 


picturesquely 


but lived in a frame of 
His 


though passed in poverty, 


steady 
varied circumstance. 
childhood, 
he puts down as fortunate, since he 
was left free to run wild in the country 
Competent 


and never went to school. 


appre- 





violin instruction began at twelve, but 
he was thirteen or fourteen before he 
heard a piano. At fourteen he went 
to Vienna to study music. He lived 
with his brother Josef, then a medical 
student, 
dentally 


doing the chores and_ inci- 


absorbing much from the 


group of young men with whom he 


was thrown. After that came _ inter- 


mittent periods of study and _ semi- 
starvation, broken in upon by the up- 
heavals of 1848. 


seven years in a 


Later he played for 
theatre orchestra, 


willy-ni-ly learning the ways of the 
stage. Breaking away, he devoted 


himself to composition, and upon his 
return to Vienna became part of its 


life. Here 


play about well-known figures. 


his reminiscences 
Liszt, 
their en- 


musical 


Wagner, have 


Rubenstein, 


trances and exits, brief but illuminat- 
ing. Not the least entertaining is the 
chapter on Brahms, whose portentous 
figure looms almost grotesquely from 
out the genial pages. 

The 


reference is to 


the latest 
tifteen 
It was 


book is unfinished; 
1896, a 


years previous to its inception. 


date 


interrupted by the war, which also 
brought to an end the period which it 
represents. There is no set form, no 
thesis, no apologia, merely the straight- 
forward story of the boy who grew 
to be old, the composer helped and hurt 
by circumstance. But whatever an 
artist touches becomes are, and _ this 


short volume is no exception. 
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CROWDED DAYS The jangle of telephones, 
a sea of papers on your desk, a stampede of 
interruptions — and the day is over before 
you’ve accomplished all you intended to. Night 
after night you go home really tired—with nerves 
perhaps a bit on edge. Then your Gillette Blade 
has a double job to do in the morning — but it 
must give you the same easy comfort that you 
get on more leisurely days. 














RESTLESS NIGHTS Three A. M. tours of the 
house with a wakeful child never soothed any- 
one’s tired nerves. A few short hours of sleep 
when you want about ten of them—and the 
alarm brings you face to face with your razor. 
Then—comfort! The smooth, steady, unchang- 
ing comfort that’s a family characteristic of all 
Gillette Blades! 


herves 


HECTIC MORNINGS A trifle unsteady—even 
the brightest dawn looks gray. But in your razor 
is a fresh, even-tempered Gillette Blade. It’s 
the one constant thing about your daily shave. 
You can always count on its smooth, sure com- 
fort, no matter how ruffled your nerves, 


can't take the smooth, sure shave 


out of the Gillette Blade 





ORRY—a sleepless night be- 
hind you and a stiff day ahead 
—have you ever noticed how your skin 
tightens on such mornings—how 
different and more difficult even a 
simple thing like shaving seems to be? 
Relax. Lather well and give the soap 
and water time to soften your beard before 
you start to shave. One thing you can 
always count on: your Gillette Blade— 
every Gillette Blade — will be right up to 
its smooth, even job, no matter how jumpy 
your nerves may be on any particular 
morning. 


Gillette makes this promise to every one 


of the 28,000,000 Gillette users in America. 
To keep it we have spent, during the last 
ten years, millions of dollars for blade 
improvements alone — 500 patents, em- 
bodied in machine processes that are 
accurate to one ten-thousandth of an inch 
and timed to one one-thousandth of a sec- 
ond; a factory system that makes four out of 
every nine workers inspectors, and nothing 
else, and pays a bonus for detecting every 
single blade that won’t do a superb job 
of shaving. 


All this, so that every Gillette Blade 
may play its smooth, even-tempered part 
in your daily shave, every morning. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


0A 


To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 





HOH HO 
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District Attorney 

Orleans County 

Medina, N. Y. 

August 27, 1928. 
To the Editor of The Outlook: 

On receipt of another copy of the Outlook, which 
I have only glanced at, I am taking time to express my 
opinion briefly. Instead of being a great impartial 
paper as you are attempting rather poorly to claim, 
The Outlook has become a piece of wet propaganda 
for the wet Governor of New York, and one who is 
experienced in these matters is forced to conclude 
that your position is the result of sympathetic 
appetite and not sound sense. A paper of the char- 
acter which The Outlook still claims for itself ought 
not to have much difficulty in making a selection of 
candidates based upon experience, ability and general 
fitness disregarding the wet issue, which seems to 
be ever present in your throat. If you had been a 
student of the prohibition proposition without 
appetite or interest to any considerable degree or 
for any length of time and had any desire to see the 
removal of the evils of intemperance, you would not 
say some of the silly things that have appeared in 
The Outlook. As for Canada, why not investigate 
the results in Quebec* and other provinces instead of 
assuming that it is a successful experiment. And 
instead of calling on Mr. Hoover “to speak more 
plainly” just discuss the absurd proposals of your 
wet Smith for meeting the situation. The temper- 
ance people seem to be able to understand Mr. 
Hoover and the record of Smith is well known. His 
official activities have always been for unlimited 
booze and he has done everything he could to pre- 
vent the successful enforcement of prohibition in 
order to make it a failure. If prohibition is pinch- 
ing some of your editors, for the greatest present 
trouble with prohibition is the attitude toward en- 
forcement of a lot of supposedly high-class people 
who are supporting the bootleggers and worrying 
about the quality of the booze they gt, then be 
honest enough to come out from behind your claim 
of neutrality and announce pleinly that The Outlook 
is doing its best for Smith and booze. 

I suggest as a great improvement that you begin 
to recognize the obvious fact of the vastly better 
qualifications and ability of Hoovez: for the Pres- 
idency and instead of your veiled efforts to destroy 
prohibition you devote yourself to the consideration 
of the question, for which a prize of $25,000 is offered 
as I note by the inclosed clipping. 

If The Outlook had not been a great paper in the 
past and you were not doing great harm to people 
who do not think independently, I would not trouble 
to tell you what I think of “the new Cutlook” but 
just let you drink and talk. 
Gordon H. Payne. 
*Editor’s Note: We already have in hand a series of 
articles on the results in Quebec, which will be published 
shortly. 


The First National Bank, 
Gardner, Massachusetts, 
August 28, 1928. 
Editor of The Outlook: 

I have subscribed for your magazine for a good 
many years. I have been somewhat amazed by your 
attitude of late regarding a number of political and 
religious matters, and was particularly disgusted by 
the article written by George W. Hinman, Jr., com- 
plaining of the attitude of the bishops of the 
Methodist Church South, relating to the coming elec- 
tion. 

The drop in the character of your publication 
from the time when Lyman Abbott dictated its 
policies, has truly been stupendous. As a matter of 


current consideration on your part, I am enclosing 
an item cut from the Boston Herald this morning, 
without comment. 

A. B. Bryant, President. 
I:ditors’ Note: The clipping referred to above was from 
a Worcester paper and headed: 50 Catholic Sisters 
Register for Election. 

Thomas C. Miller, Inc., 

65 East 9th Street, 

New York City. 

August 29, 1928. 
Editor of The Outlook: 

As one who wrote his criticisms of Th> Outlook 
after reading it for more than forty years, I take 
pleasure in complimenting you on the “content and 
appearance” of the August 22nd and 29th issues. 

It is good to see The Outlook after wandering in 
the wilderness for some months recovering its “in- 
dependence” not merely, but its sanity, by which I 
mean the judgment to give space to strong articles 
rather than freaks. 

The article by George W. Hinman, Jr. is most 
timely and will strike a responsive cord in Protest- 
ant laymen. Mr. Hinman did not mention another 
serious situation. These clerical overlords have suc- 
ceeded by their dominance in church gatherings in 
intimidating the greater number of the less prom- 
inent clergymen to following them. Few of them 
seem aware of the scorn in which members of their 
own church hold their views on political matters. 

Thomas C. Miller. 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Service, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
August 25, 1928. 
Editor of The Outlook: 

Upon my return from a short vacation I find the 
“New Outlook,” the issue of August 22nd, and I 
hasten, before the passage of time may dissipate my 
enthusiasm and my good intentions, to write you a 
most congratulatory message. I want to do as much 
as I can to offset any possible sense of futility that 
may come to you as the result of letters from dis- 
appointed old readers who are writing to you of their 
disapproval. 

What a tremendously refreshing and optimism-re- 
viving experience it is to have brought to one every 
week so thoroughly honest and fair-minded a review 
of all the interesting events and developments of the 
past seven days as you are now giving us! With 
joy I reclaim the wrapper from the waste-basket and 
learn that my subscription is paid to January, 1930. 
There must be a constantly widening group of honest- 
minded people in this country who will come into 
your circle and replace any who are unable to with- 
stand the pressure of their own prejudices. 

Now that the avenues of information available to 
us through most of the newspapers are so thorough- 
ly barricaded that only ideas and news items that 
strictly conform to the publishers’ and their adver- 
tising clientele’s prejudices can get through, we must 
all depend more and more upon the courageous enter- 
prise of such comprehending, honest-minded men as 
yourself and your associates in this field, for in- 
formation both true and not lacking in essentials as 
to what is actually going on in this world of ours, 
and for stimulation of thought and assistance in the 
analysis of problems confronting us all, if we are 
ever to make progress in government and social 
affairs. 

More power to your good right arm! You are 
publishing a wonderfully interesting, stimulating 
and, I sincerely hope, a more and more influential 
magazine. Yours in deep gratefulness. 

Albert E. Mahon. 
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